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A JOURNEY TO MOUNT SINAL* 


Lzavine Suez, and sailing along the eastern shores of 
the Red Sea, we arrived at Tor—intending to proceed 
thence to Sinai, which is distant about two days’ jour- 
ney inland, at a camel’s walk. While waiting for the 
camels which were to convey us to our destination, 
we frequently resorted to the famous Waddy Moosa, or 
Valley of Moses, for the purpose of bathing in a hot 
spring which tradition asserts to have been used as 
a bath by the great Jewish lawgiver. The Hummum 
Moosa, or Bath of Moses, is about ten feet square and 
five deep, partly enclosed with stones; and the waters, 
although they emit a highly sulphurous odour, are, in 
consequence of their temperature, exceedingly agreeable 
to the bather. The exact spot at which the Israelites 
passed through the Red Sea, in their flight from Egypt 
is a matter of controversy ; but travellers have generally 
concluded that the Waddy Moosa, with its wells and its 
numerous palm-trees, is identical with the Elim of the 
sacred narrative, where the Israelites, wearied of the 
bitter waters of Marah, encamped, having found ‘ twelve 
wells of water, and threescore and ten palm-trees.’ 

Tor is a wretched collection of hovels built of gray 
coral and mud; and so close to the water’s edge, that 
on looking at the petty embankment, consisting of stems 
of date palms laid along blocks of coral, whose duty it 
is to resist the inroads of the sea, one could not help 
entertaining an idea of insecurity. The inhabitants, 
however, do not appear to be at all incommoded by such 
a reflection. They are an indolent race of Greeks, con- 
sisting of about a dozen families, whose spiritual interests 
are attended to by a priest from the monastery of Mount 
Sinai, the contented occupant of a domicile not less 
squalid than those of his parishioners. Fishing, the 
sale of dates, and the supplying of water to such ships 
as touch at the spot, constitute their chief means of 
livelihood. 

May 4th, 1839.—Our camels having arrived, we left 
Tor, and striking into the Waddy Moosa, halted at the 
wells of Elim, to fill our sheep-skins, and give our 
camels drink. In this we lost much valuable time; for 
the Arabs, accustomed to regard water as the prime 
necessary for a journey, insisted upon taking in the 
whole supply here, though they knew we should meet 
with abundance of it next morning. 

We had just extricated ourselves from the multipli- 
city of small ravines formed in the chalky soil of the 
valley, and were entering another water-course, on the 
farther side of which lay an extensive plain, when dark- 
ness came on. By the advice of our Arabs we came to 
a halt, until the moon should appear. Unbuckling our 


* This paper has been forwarded to us by Captain Michael Max- 
well Shaw, of the Indian army. 


mattresses, blankets, and cloaks, we sought for the 
softest places of the water-course to spread them in, 
while our servants prepared coffee—our Arab conduc- 
tors doing the same for themselves. I was sipping the 
refreshing beverage, when one of my companions drew |. 
attention to the picturesqueness of the scene before | 
us. There sat the Arabs around their fire, which was |' 
casting up its ruddy glow against the bank under which 
they had chosen their resting-place, and ever and anon 
flashing upon some of their bronze faces—bronze both 
in their natural hue, and in the imperturbable gravity 
of their expression : near them were the camels, in their 
meek and patient attitudes of repose. The savage 
and dimly-discerned scenery around, harmonised in a 
strange but effective manner with the little warm pic- 
ture which it enclosed, the only foliage visible, that of 
the shaggy tamarisk, constituting a principal feature 
in the whole. The first artists of Europe might have 
envied us the pleasure of such a sight. Upon me the 
effect produced was exactly that ‘ jocund and boon’ sen- 
sation which I recollect as having been described by a 
young Frenchman whose travels formed part of my 
boyish reading. Not having seen Laborde’s splendid 
work at the time of my journey, I was not then aware 
that the power of causing this peculiar sensation is held 
to be characteristic of Arabian scenery. In contra- 
diction, indeed, to this observation, I was informed 
afterwards by one of my companions, a man of highly- 
cultivated mind, that the emotions experienced by him 
on the occasion, and which he considered to be alone 
appropriate, were those of a wild inexpressible melan- 
choly. Laborde, I believe, has remarked on similar 
instances which came within his own knowledge, of 
contrary effects being produced on different minds by 
the same scenery ; and the subject is certainly a curious 
one. As for me, in addition to the ‘jocund and boon’ 
sensation which I have mentioned, there soon rose 
another of a different kind. I felt in a more profound 
manner than ever I had done before my historical rela- 
tionship to the.past ages of the world, to those ancient 
Israelites wending through this same wilderness, and 
bearing on, within the bosom of their singular eco- 
nomy, a load of blessings for all mankind. Here was I 
on the ground which they had trodden, and under the 
same sky which had canopied them, without, it is true, 
the pillar of fire by night, but not without the presence 
of Him who led them in all their wanderings, and bore 
with all their perverseness. 

The moon rose about eleven o'clock ; and, greatly re- 
freshed by our short repose, we recommenced our jour- 
ney, having previously, however, had recourse to the 
never-failing coffee. After a few hours of travel, day 
dawned upon us as we were in the middle of an exten- 
sive stony plain ; after traversing which, we entered the 
mountain ravines which lay beyond it. These waddies 
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or water-courses vary in breadth from twenty to eighty 
yards, and though dry at the period of our journey, pre- 
sented the appearance of having recently been filled with 
water. I was informed, however, that it is only after 
the melting of unusually deep snows on the hills that 
they exhibit any considerable stream—a circumstance 
which happens probably once in five years. If embank- 
ments of masonry, such as are raised in India, were 


| the rock, and to secure a plentiful supply and equal 
| distribution of water by means of embankments, would 


| dominions would have very readily suggested itself. 

| The waddies are covered with a profusion of bitter 
and ‘aromatic herbs, which afford nourishment to the 

' camel, and which at times exhale a pleasing perfume ; 

| and these, together with the wiry-leaved tamarisk or 


bastard-cypress, and an occasional palm-tree, give a 


touch of Oriental character to the scenery, without de- | tan 


7 
| tracting from the accuracy of the poetical description 
of the sacred narrative—‘a waste howling 
| Perhaps of all the waddies on the way to Sinai, none 
' impresses the traveller more than that called Waddy 
| Habroon, or the Valley of the Hebrews; though why 
it should have received this name, rather than any other 
_ of the ravines through which the Hebrews must have 
it is not easy to conjecture, We halted here, 
and took breakfast under a little projection of the 
rock which bounds one of its sides. But for a streamlet 
| which trickled its feeble way through gravel and rushes, 
wild cypresses, and a m sprinkling of date palms, 
and which raised some of the sweeter home-feelings, 
this ravine would have outrivalled all the others for 
sublimity and solemn grandeur. The Scriptural ex- 
ion —‘a waste howling wilderness’ — character- 
as exactly as language can, the style of the 
scenery of these waddies all along the route to Sinai; 
but one must have been there—one must have seen 
the ragged, shattered, and splintery pinnacles of bare 
red rock frowning above, and Titerall 


mon phrase of authors, defies the power of language to 

express it. Not only did lan appear too feeble ; 

the very habit of speech seemed, for the time, an imper- 

fection which belonged only to a low condition of rv al 

In his more glorious moments, a poet might rise to a level 

with the spirit of the mountain scenery of Europe ; but 
description 


here the highest powers of would have been 
unavailing. 
In the haunts of men, morning, mid-day, and evening 


bland winds, fragrant with scent from the scattered 
shrublets ; and hies him onwards, as if motion were en- 
joyment. This is morning. But soon mid-day approaches, 
and the traveller begins to droop under the of the 
at Mra which looks down upon him like a great 
ot eye. Hemmed in between the piles which 

rise on both sides, and, as it were, sternly prescribe his 
» he sinks under an aching sensation of fatigue ; 


and his soul and body are occupied in one single feeling, 
an intense longing for the evening. At last it comes ; 
and who shall deseribe the night of the desert, whether 
with the light of the moon or with that of the stars? 
O how beautiful is moonlight here! Streaming down 
in a silvery flood, it bathes the barrenness around in 
soft and gentle radiance. Night in every land is the 
season for the heart to speak; but nowhere so pecu- 
Jiarly so as here, where man roams a houseless wan- 
derer under the open canopy of heaven, with the silent 
stars looking meekly down upon him. An eastern night 
is truly glorious; and I am strongly of opinion that the 
| ae of this part of the world which I have seen, 

the influence of its mellowing 
witc 

_~ > to press on, we did not halt till late in the 
afternoon, when our path, which had for several hours 
been ascending, brought us to a petty nook, where we 
resolved to remain during the night. Although we 
should have scarcely thought of dignifying the little 
declivity with the name of a ravine, we found that it 
boasted of the designation of Waddy Sambra; indeed 
every bend and alley of this thinly-peopled country is 
known by a distinct name to its wandering inhabi- 


ts. 
May 6th.—We arose with alacrity, and felt braced 
for our journey, as well by the cold, which had in- 
creased very ey since our leaving the coast, as 
by our anticipations of a sight of Sinai. Quitting an 
extensive valley which lay at right angles‘to Waddy 
Sambra, we entered, after some hours’ travelling, a 
mountain-pass of dark-brown rock, differing from such 
as we have already seen in this, that the water-channel 
which ran through it, instead of occupying the entire 
breadth of the pass, was not more than twelve feet 
broad, while the breadth of the pass between the ranges 
was at least three hundred yards. Aware that, after we 
had entered this pass, Sinai could not be far distant, I 
dismounted, with the view of hastening forward at a 
more rapid pace than that at which the broken nature 
of the ground permitted the dromedary to advance. 
Full of excitement, and prepared by the descriptions of 
certain travellers to expect a sight of the most unusual 
and impressive kind, I had reached a slight elevation 
on the borders of an oval-shaped plain of considerable 
extent, when one of the Arabs exclaimed, ‘ Gibbel Moosa’ 
(Mountain of Moses)—the name given to Sinai. Our 
disappointment was extreme. We looked in vain for 
some awful, isolated mountain, such as we had sup- 
posed Sinai to be. All that we saw was the fore-men- 
tioned oval-shaped plain, bounded on the right and left 
by a chain of vast mounds of stone, or rounded hills, 
quite different in character from the other broken 
ranges. Opposite to us, separated -= the plain by a 
shallow water-course, which wound round its base, 
and disjoined from the range on both sides—more, how- 
ever, on the right than on the left—was a mountain, 
seemingly about three hundred feet high. This was 
the mountain the sight of which had drawn forth the 
exclamation of the Arab—St Catharine’s, with its fa- 
mous convent,* behind which, and concealed from us as 
yet, lay Sinai proper. The convent, as seen from 
where we stood, presented an appearance the very re- 
verse of imposing; indeed the whole scene was dis- 
inting to our excited imaginations. Was this the 
in through which the Israelites had passed when 
about to receive the law? Was that the mountain 
where, for forty days and forty nights, Moses had re- 
mained hid from the people, amid incessant thunders 
and lightnings, and a constant smoke ascending from 
it, like the smoke of a furnace, and the mysterious in- 
termitting blasts of a trumpet, exceeding joud? Such, 
in spite of ourselves, were our reflections; and we all 
agreed, both then and afterwards, that we had seen 
mountains far more sublime. We forgot, in the imme- 


* The convent of St Catharine’s, at Sinai, was founded, accord- 
ing to tradition, by Helena, mother of Emperor 
in the fourth century. 


| 
built across these waddies, perhaps few parts of the | 
world would excel this in fertility, for wherever the 
slightest moisture can lodge, the surface is seen throw- 
ing forth vegetation. To create a soil by pulverising | 
| be works of no great aon or expenee 5 and it oc- 
| curred to us, that if the pasha of Egypt had visited 
Sinai, the notion of adding this new territory to his 
unbroken silence of the waste below, ore one can | 
understand the full force of the description. Never 
before had I experienced to such a degree that fulness 
and almost sickness of emotion which, in the com- 
| 
are | appropriate but in 
the desert, the progress of time is measured only by the 
great horologe of nature. There are three distinct 
aspects of earth and sky in the wilderness. At one 
time the traveller gazes with delight upon the moun- 
tain tops as they begin to be pencilled out by the rays, : 
y and to separate themselves from the heavy masses be- 
neath ; he inhales delicious refreshment from the cool 
eye in from the ‘burning sands, | —— |i 
and finds no relief in turning to the rocky boundary ; 
he is fain to seek rest on every spot of scanty herbage, 
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diate feeling of disappointment, that 

rative nowhere warrants the which 
entertained, of seeing in Sinai a mountain different from 
others in its conformation; and that the tremendous 
transactions which occurred on it, stood in no need of 
the scenic effect which our hasty imaginations were 


demanding. 

Crossing the plain, and approaching the monastery, 
we could better observe the massive masonry of its 
walls, The monastery gardens, with their irregular 
and unsubstantial =o lying between St Ca- 
tharine’s and the plain, had no doubt detracted from 
the appearance of the edifice, as seen from a distance. 
Admiring the industry of those who, without the assist- 
ance of any of the appliances of science, had reseued 
from the barrenness of nature the patches of cultiva- 
tion which I saw, and deeply impressed at the same 
time by the thought, how deep and strong must have 
been the feeling which could have led men to renounce 
the world, and come to dwell in such a dreary and 
forbidding solitude, I arrived at the monastery of St 

tharine’s. 

The worthy fathers had descried us at a distance with 
the aid of their telescopes, and were quite prepared, not 
to open their gates for us—for that is not the way in 
which visitors are admitted into the monastery of Mount 
Sinai—but to hoist us up by a windlass, into what may 
be described as an overhanging window, or a balcony 
without a floor to it. A rope as thick as a man’s arm 
is lowered, the loop at the end of which being placed 
under the person to be raised, in the manner of a swing- 
ing-rope, he gives a signal to those above, who hoist 
him up accordingly. In this manner we soon effected 
our entrance into the monastery, servants, baggage, and 
all. One cannot help thinking, that if this device is 
intended to secure the place against Arab aggression, it 
is somewhat {neufficient ; besides that the mere name of 
the pasha is an ample protection. If, however, the de- 
sign of the romantic mode of entry be to create an im- 

ion on visitors, one can pardon the harmless trick 
for its success, There was, in fact, something pleasing 
in being hoisted up some thirty or forty feet of dead 
wall, and swung into a curious-shaped apartment, among 
a number of good-humoured-looking fellows, with long 
beards, and robes of camels’ hair, who, both the workers 
at the windlass and the lookers on, gazed at you with 
the most unsophisticated curiosity. 

When all had ascended, we were conducted to the 
part of the convent appropriated to visitors, where we 
were accommodated with a suite of apartments both for 
ourselves and our servants. The room which we se- 
lected had an abundance of cushions and Syrian carpets, 
necessary to form that indispensable convenience in the 
East—a divan. We stood, however, in greater need of 


peri 

ingly ordered bread and dates to be set before us. The 
former was a great luxury, after the acid composition 
which for some days we had been eating under the name 
of bread; and the dates were an excellent substitute for 
butter—an article which the abstemious monks never 


signed to allay the thirst caused by the saccharine mat- 
ter of the dates. It may here be proper to inform all 
who are interested, that the life of any animal is not 
permitted to be taken within the walls of the monastery ; 
the good fathers, however, are accommodating in their 
spirit, and your servants may slay a whole flock of 
goats outside if they choose, and the carcases will be 
hoisted in for your use. As the goats of Sinai are reared 


of their penchant for the former article of diet, we had 
brought six baskets-full as a t for them. Not 
having been salted or prepared for the journey, they had 


| ae not been i ved by their carriage through 
the wilderness; our . however, informed us 
that a slight, or even a considerable degree of taint, 
would not prevent them from being greatly relished by 
the fathers. It was a severe fast with them at the 
riod of our arrival; and it was provoking to think 
two days more must elapse before our fish could be 
tasted. It is expected at the monastery that you pa: 
for whatever you require, with the exception of t bread 
and water, which are regarded as free to all comers. In 
the English spirit, we first insisted upon defraying all 
our possible expenses, after which we exhibited our pre- 
sent of fish, The discipline of the monastery is very 
rigid; and at whatever hour of the night me 
awake, the same incessant heart-breaking ¢ assails 
your ear. 

And now let us take a view of the interior of the mo- 
nastery. From the veranda or balcony of our quarters, 
we were bewildered by seeing, piled up along the inside 
of the heavy walls of the quadrangle, an endless om 
of little lodges, almost like children’s card-houses. 
we looked at this jumble of little cells, we could hardl 
help thinking, notwithstanding the incongruity of aly 
an idea with the locality, ty: admirably the borders of 
the quadrangle were suited for a game of ‘ hide and 
seek.’ Becoming at length familiar with the appearance 
of these little tenements, we turned our eyes to the more 
important buildings which oeeupy the centre of the en- 
elosure—the church of Justinian, or Oostinianoos, as the 
monks call him, and the mosque, which, to gratify the 
Mahometans, is, singularly enough, allowed to exist within 
the monastery walls. Continuing the glance till the eye 
rested on the bare and verdureless masses of dusky 
shattered rock which surround the convent like a ram- 
part, the effect was peculiar. The walls of the monas- 
tery, by hiding the more adjacent ground from the view, 
produced the impression that you were in the bottom of 
a crater, of which the mountains round you were the 
sides. Few situations could have been selected better 
suited for the purposes of self-mortification; and the 
prolonged endurance of such a place must be inexpres- 
sibly painful. The fathers consider residence in this 
convent a hard service, and are glad to exchange it for 
that of Cairo when they can. All things considered, 
however, they are a wonderfully cheerful set of men; 
and they seemed anxious to do all they could to amuse 
us. We were happy in finding in their number a vener- 
able individual who had been a merchant in Bengal, 
and had visited many parts of India, but had at length, 
for some cause or other, retired from the world, and 
come to end his days at Mount Sinai. This person at- 
tached himself to us during our stay, and was of essen- 
tial service in pointing out and explaining much that 
was curious about the monastery. Although he pro 
fessed to have abjured all interest in the world which h he 
had forsaken, and even to be careless as to the fate of 
the relations he had left in Hindostan, I did not fail to 

ive, that to speak a language which his tongue had 
disused, but which was still familiar to his heart, 
gave him pleasure ; indeed, all the while I continued ad- 
dressing him in that language, which had Eas in by- 
seemed 


monas We passed through the church built by 
J nag The exterior impressed us with the idea of 
great antiquity, but possessed no title to the praise of 
architectural beauty, resembling a vast powder-maga- 
zine rather than a church. The interior has also a very 
ancient a but little more can be said for it, 


and the traveller who seeks gratification in the sight of | 


beautiful paintings or superb furniture, would be dis- 
appointed here. There are, it is true, silver eandle- 
sticks at least seven feet high, but their size and their 


| 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
|| 
see. Simple as 2@ Tare was, we made a hearty meal, \ 
and the crystal water of Sinai tasted as if expressly de- 
shopkeepers I afterwards met with in Mocha, ‘O speak 
to us once again in that dear Hindoostanee, for we do 
love to hear it!’ 
On the day after our arrival, we were taken to in- 
spect whatever was considered worth attention in the 
on aromatic her and grasses, their flesh surpasses the 
finest venison in flavour. Sheep and cows are not pro- 
curable in this part of Arabia. The monks themselves 
live for the most part on fish and vegetables. Having 
' fortunately been informed, before setting out from ‘Tor, 
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value are their greatest recommendations, the work- 
manship being rude enough. The paintings on the 
roof and walls are the veriest daubs that ever issued 
from a brush. The mosaic of the church is simple, and, 
although in excellent preservation, appears to be coeval 
with its foundation. After surveying the church itself, 
we were conducted into a spacious recess at its farther 
extremity, where, besides the marble chest or sarcopha- 
gus in which the uncorrupted body of St Catharine is 
said to repose, we were shown the exact spot where 
Moses beheld the Burning Bush. Here, in the spirit, or 
rather according to the letter, of the sacred narrative, 
we were required to take off our shoes before we made 
our approach. Nor was the penance in the slightest 
degree inconvenient, for the passage was covered with 
rich Syrian carpet. A lamp is kept constantly burning 
within the shrine, casting a dim religious light through 
the gloom of the holy recess. The outer coating of the 
shrine consists entirely of splendid silver plates, a mi- 
nute description of which would occupy several pages. 
Standing looking at them, I could not refrain from re- 
flecting on the grossness, albeit the naturalness, of that 
taste which, instead of leaving a spot so sacred in our 
associations in its primeval state, a patch of ground on 
a barren hill-side, with the free winds of heaven blowing 
over it, could think of walling it in, and roofing it over, 
and covering it with Syrian carpet, and besilvering and 
beslubbering it with such in-door attentions. 

Before leaving the church of Justinian, I inspected 
the splendid curtain of tapestry said to have been 
worked by the fingers of St ne herself, and 
which certainly, if she worked the whole of it, does cre- 
dit to her patience, as well as to the forbearance of time. 
It is a rich web of crimson silk, about twenty feet long 
and ten broad, wrought with a skill which few ladies of 
age could emulate. The figures are em- 
broi of silk, plentifully intermixed with the richest 
gold twist, and represent scenes from the Scripture his- 
tory—palm-covered landscapes, men and women in Ori- 
ental costume, and flocks and herds, among which the 
camel is always a conspicuous object. Altogether, the 
curtain, if not one of the most tasteful things in the 
world, is certainly one of the most rare and costly: it 
would sell, I should think, for ten thousand pounds 
any capital of Europe. 

growing in as earth, three or four repu' 
lineal Yesuindants of the Burning Bush, in no very 
thriving condition. It struck me that the plant thus 
selected by the monks (not the present race, who evi- 
dently believe the tradition, but those of some former 
generation) to represent the Burning Bush had not 
been judiciously chosen. Itis a rare plant in the district, 
and resembles the raspberry in its leaf, so much so 
indeed, that I could not help inquiring if it produced 
fruit. The plant which would have agreed better with 
my fancy on the subject was a small scroggy one, bear- 
ing a pretty but diminutive pink flower, and whose 
branches are so thick and close, that, if carefully culti- 
vated, it could be shaped into seats by the pruning 
shears. So hardy is this little inhabitant of the desert, 
that it grows plentifully even on Mount Sinai, which 
also patches of of herb- 
age, including a species larger leaves than 
that of England. oT 

Having made the tour of the interior of the 4 
we were ca ee to ascend Mount Sinai proper. e 
were first ushered out of the monastery into the garden, 


opened these gates, and led us into the gardens—a. 


sort of terrace about fifteen fect above the level of the 
ground outside, and containing abundance of fruit-trees, 
especially plums and almonds, Rosemary and similar 
herbs grow in perfection here ; vegetables were not in 
=— but we were told they are produced in great 


From a door in the wall of the garden we were re- 
quired to let ourselves down, by taking hold of a rope, 
and walking down the wall backwards—a task of no 

t difficulty, owing to the roughness of the masonry. 

e were now fairly beyond the i of the monas- 
tery, and the ascent began. It was greatly facilitated 
by a sort of rough stair of large stones, for which pil- 
grims are said to be indebted to the piety of the Empress 
Helena. For my part, however, I saw no difficulty in 
the ascent of Mount Sinai sufficient to prevent any 
youthful lady, with a loving heart, and a stalwart arm 
to lean upon, from accomplishing it. An hour’s walk 
brought us to a small flat or landing-place, where we 
refreshed ourselves at a well of excellent water. From 
this a winding path brought us to a second landing~- 
place, where, besides plenty of water, there was soil 
enough to form a garden, had the monks so chosen. The 
only thing, however, which we found growing here was 
a large and beautiful cypress-tree. On this part of the 
mountain is an ancient chapel, of no great size, and of 
as simple architecture as the church of Justinian. This 
chapel, our guides informed us, was erected over the 
burial-place of the prophet Elisha; but as we have no 
account of Elisha’s having ever visited Sinai, and as we 
are told in the thirteenth chapter of the first book of 
Kings that he was buried in Palestine, this must have 
been a mistake. Possibly the purpose of the chapel 
may have been to commemorate the scene in the life of 
Elisha’s predecessor, Elijah, recorded in the nineteenth 
chapter of the first book of Kings ; although the absence 
of all appearance of a cave near the spot would seem to 
indicate that, even under this supposition, the founder 
had fixed on the wrong locality. Continuing our ascent 
from the neighbourhood of this chapel, we came. to 
another flight of steps resembling the former, but in a 
better state of preservation. Ascending these, we were 
told that we stood on the top of Mount Sinai. 

Mount Sinai proper, as has been already mentioned, 
is not visible on the road from Tor, being concealed by 
the intervening mountain of St Catharine’s. ‘Tliere is 
a striking difference between the colour of the rock 
——— Mount Sinai and that of the rock composing 
St Catharine’s—a circumstance which is rendered all 


in | the more noticeable by the close juxtaposition of the 


two mountains ; so close, indeed, as only to be expressed 
by the word contact, The stone of St Catharine’s is the 
same porphyry-coloured granite which appears to com- 

most all the ranges of the desert; the stone of 
Binal, on the other hand, whatever be its composition, 
is of a dirty white and gray colour, with a thin black or 
brown scurf, produced by the action of the weather. In 
this appearance our imaginations tried to find evidence of 
the great elemental warfare recorded in the sacred books ; 
but unless in the whiteness of the summit, which might 
be supposed to have been the effect of the bleaching action 
of fire on porphyry-coloured granite, we could not find 
traces so palpable as we desired. Sinai rises like a vast 
tower from the plain, and is a more roundly-shaped 
eminence than is common in this region. Creeping 
close to the brink of the precipice, on the side opposite 
to that by which we had ascended, I gazed downward, 
not without feelings of dread, as the wind swept over me 
in sufficient force to carry me away. On this side, the 
mountain is not devoid of sublimity, which, however, is 
not increased by the small chapel erected on the spot. 
The plain at the foot of Mount Sinai is of greater extent 
than the oval-shaped one mentioned as stretching out 
before St Catharine’s; and, contrary to the assertions 
of some, is, with the small hills which bound it (even 
without having recourse to the opinion, that geological 
changes have been brought about in this locality by 
convulsions which have happened subsequently to the 
period referred to by the sacred historian), quite large 
enough to have afforded encamping room to the Israelites 
while the law was being delivered. However, we are 
not bound to consider this mountain the true Sinai, 
although there seems to be little room for doubting that 


it is. There is one mountain in the vicinity of Tor, 
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with an immense plain at its base, which some are dis- 
posed to think is more entitled to the honour. 

The Gulf of Suez is said to be visible from the top of 
Mount Sinai, but the weather was too hazy to permit 
our seeing it. We enjoyed, however, at one view all 
that sublimity of desert scenery which we had seen only 
= —. rtions during our route. A vast extent 

ilderness lay before us, the shattered and 
p+ pinnacles in which seemed like the up- 
sputterings and spray dashes of a sea of adamant, rolling 
its reluctant billows under the hands of the Creator. 

After luxuriating for some time in the B cm ope we 
ji og pared to descend the mountain by a different route. 

the descent, the worthy father who acted as our guide 
pointed out to us the spot where Moses broke in pieces 
the two tables of stone, and also the place where his 
hands were ee by Aaron and Hur while he prayed 
for the discomfiture of Amalek. Reaching the base of 
Sinai, we penny a path leading round that of St Catha- 
rine’s; and here we saw well-cultivated olive-gardens, 
belonging to the convent; also a huge stone, which we 
were informed was the very rock out of which Moses 
had brought water. It is a weather-rounded mass, of 
about ten feet high and six broad, which appears to 
have been detached from the mountain-cliffs above. 
According to the Scriptural narrative, Moses smote 
the rock only twice; but here we saw twelve goodly 
ote. The propriety, however, of a separate outlet 

the water of each tribe, will be apparent to every 


one. 

the Israelites worshipped the golden calf—the spot 
being marked by a hole dug into the rock immediately 
in front of St Catharine’s, partly filled with rubbish, in 
token of abhorrence for the idolatry of which it had 
been the scene. Close to this locality we saw an en- 
campment of Arabs, miserably poor in their appear- 
ance, but with large herds of goats—the Arab’s wealth 
—browsing near them. It is quite a puzzle to conceive 
how these men can live under their slight tents of black 
goats’ hair during the snows of winter. 

Our walk ended, we re-entered the monastery by the 
same route as we had used for our exit. A few curio- 
sities still remained to be seen. In the li , the 
superior showed us a manuscript Greek New Testa- 
ment, said to have been written by a young lady in the 
fifth century ; and a surpassingly beautiful specimen of 
caligraphy it was. We were shown also a paper pur- 
porting to be a copy of the firman granted by Mahomet 
to the monastery, the original, on which the prophet, 
who could not write, had stamped the impression of 
his hand, covered with ink, by way of signature, having 
been taken away by one of the sultans, who deemed it 
which we saw bore the delineation of the back of a 
hand, and appeared to be a copy of a copy, made ex- 
pressly to bear handling. 

And now came the time when we must quit this 
wonderful place. We parted with friendly regret from 
our kind-hearted entertainers, to whom we kept waving 
kisses with our hands while we remained in sight. Un- 
der the monastery walls we found a vast posse of Arabs, 
who offered us rock crystals, and rods resembling hazel, 
for sale. Disentangling ourselves from these people, 
we recommenced our journey the scenes of 
grandeur which we had formerly 
opportunity, before leaving the of the 

, of observing the exceeding hardness of the 
en which the desert ridges are composed. Some 
Greeks and Arabs in the service of the monastery were 
at work, omy of it into building stones; we 
examined their tools, and found them much blunted by 


the operation. I may mention here, that within the | she 


monastery are forges, anvils, and almost every imple- 
ment to assist human labour in a rude state 
of the arts. the date the monks manufacture a 
spirit with the juice of the 
southernwood, which grows profusely in desert, is 


passed. We had an |i 


called aqua ‘ardente—a name, however, which it scarcely 
deserves. The southernwood and other aromatic herbs 
of the desert possess the property of being ew 
in a green state—an oth an, ws Sp advantage to the 
traveller, as otherwise the refreshing coffee would be 
as | wri - 
racter of the Arabs of the peninsula of Sinai. So far as 
my experience goes, Iam bound to say that, in all my 
intercourse with them, I met with the most genuine 
politeness which Lord Chesterfield de- 
es as ‘a desire to please.’ The Greek inhabitants of 
pod poe likewise, both lay and clerical, merit 
The clergy are simple and dignified in 
their leportment ; they possess in a high degree the 
affections of their flocks ; and their morals appear to be 
unimpeachable. The monks of Sinai have been accused 
of covetousness ; of this, however, I saw no evidence. 
Though not rich, Tue Ay not servile or cringing. The 
free-will offerings which flow to the monastery from 
Europe, together with a small revenue arising from the 
sale of their dates, and of the spirit which they ma- 
nufacture from them, support them with decency, and 
enable them to show much kindness to their poorer 
brethren, and to the Arab population. 


CHOOSING A WIFE. 
‘ Wuen I wed,’ said young May to a friend with whom 
he was one day in conversation, ‘ it shall be with a woman 
who is pretty ; I could not love any other. She must 
also be accomplished ; I should not otherwise feel happy 
in society with her. She must be good tempered, or 
we might be eternally squabbling. She must be young, 
or her attractions would soon fade.’ 

*When I wed,’ his friend, ‘it shall be with a 
woman who is wealthy; I shall then be sure of being 
comfortable for life.’ 

In the course of time both May and his friend, whom 
we will call Matthews, went in search of a wife. They 
were both of res , oo connexions, comely young men, 
and possessed opportunities of making a selection. 
May first entered upon his matrimonial expedition, re- 
solving that he would adhere implicitly to the combi- 
nation of qualifications which he believed could alone 
secure his happiness. Many months passed away, +" 
among none of his acquaintances could he 
lady whom he conceived either sufficiently pretty, a 
accomplished, or good tempered, or young: they were 
all tolerable; but did not attain the necessary standard 
> either of the requisite qualifications. His was a per- 

severing temperament, or he might have despaired. 
At length he was Swen feetnate enough to meet a young 
lady, then in the zenith of her beauty, with blue eyes, 
auburn hair, and a complexion of alabaster and vermi- 
lion in their most approved proportions. May was 
smitten. Had his heart been less under the control of 
his head, he would have fallen straightway ‘in vy 
but he recollected that beauty was only one of the 
ingredients of his 

Here, however, was one requisite to begin 

on which he might bey his hopes— 
upon which he might have an assurance to proceed in 
search of the remaining ions. He 


She was evidently 


| 
j 
| 
i 
{ 
ntroduction to the family of the young lady, and was 
| soon on intimate terms. Everything advanced prosper- 
| ousl he lady was accomplished in the most ex- 
been able to learn her precise age ; and he had watched 
narrowly, but had never succeeded in discovering that 
possessed any infirmity of temper. He paid her a 
visit one morning, for the purpose of presenting her 
with tickets concert, ont, 
cot of pallens hor younger ears, tho 
youn r’s ears, 
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been set. This was improper, but should scarce have 
been an unpardonable offence. May was, however, so 
surprised and shocked at the occurrence, that he cur- 
tailed his visit to the shortest dimensions commen- 
surate with good-breeding (taking care to make no re- 
ference to the tickets he had brought), and never re- 
turned to the house. He was undoubtedly a 

young gentleman, 

Beautiful as the morning, and gentle as the do 
was the next damsel who passed under his review. A 
winning kindness lurked beneath the glances of her 
dark hazel eye, and the tones of her voice resembled 
softest music. She was indeed the impersonation of 
goodness and meekness. May was enchanted with her 
appearance; but with his enchantment was mingled 
the cold calculation which had influenced him, pro- 
bably for good, in the preceding case. He thought he 
could be happy with this fair creature, were she but 
accomplish Unfortunately she was not: her cir- 
cumstances and condition in life were such as had 
led rather to the cultivation of the amiable, than of 
the more brilliant qualities of a female education. There 
was stability of character, mingled with infinite taste, but 
an absence of extrinsic adornment. May was too much 
wedded to his standard to be content with this, and he 
thus lost a ‘ pearl of precious price.’ Some time elapsed 
ere he was enabled ‘to make a third essay towards ob- 
taining a wife possessed of beauty, accomplishments, 
good temper, and youth. He had found youth, beauty, 
and accomplishments, and next, good temper and beauty, 
but with he had not been content. He now met 
. good temper, and accomplishments, but was as 

ttle so. The young person who now attracted his atten- 
tion had just passed over that period of life which has 
been so aptly compared to the earliest of the seasons, 
Her mind partook of the elasticity of her gait, yet had 
it acquired a certain degree of maturity, which told of 
her approach to womanhood. She was the breathing 
representation of the point of transition from the fresh- 
ness and verdure of spring, to the brilliancy and the 
brightness of summer. She was, however, deficient in 
nal beauty, nay, particularly ‘plain,’ as the phrase 

is; and as May had resolved that he could ‘love no 


woman who was not beautiful,’ why, he passed her by | of 


also. Those persons who were aware of the objects of 
his search predicted an utter failure—not so much on 
account of the rarity of the stated combinations, as of 
the fastidiousness of the party who was to judge of their 
extent. It was, however, y’s good fortune to be at 
length enabled to test the propriety of his standard. 
After many researches, and many disappointments, he 
met a lady at once young, accomplished, beautiful, and 
good tempered. at a day of joy was that to our 
fastidious friend! how numerous the congratulations he 
bestowed upon his zeal, his patience, and his per- 
severance! He would certainly have become insane 
from an ecstasy of delight, had he possessed an ex- 
citable temperament; but he did not, as has been 
already perceived. 


May experienced no difficulty in placing his suit in 
desirable progress ; and when it ap to him that 
ne had submitted to all reasonable delay, he ‘ proposed,’ 


and was—rejected ! 

The lady entertained, and perhaps more justifiably, 
ideas not less exalted than his own relative to the 
whom she should select as her ner for life, and it 
had occurred to her that May by no means coincided 
with those ideas. 

Such a consummation of all his hopes, of all his 
perseverance, had not been and it inflicted a 
fearful blow upon his pride. He endeavoured to reason 
himself into the belief that he had been grossly ill-used; 
but he could not conceal from himself that a freedom of 
selection was not his right alone. The result of his 
reflections was, that if he hoped to obtain a wife at all, 
he must in future abandon one or more of the quali- 
| fications which he had regarded as so absolutely neces- 

sary. He determined on abandoning accomplishments. 


These could be acquired in after-life, when youth and 

beauty could not; and to create good temper where it 

had not originally existed, was very problematical. 
Having come to this determination, he had to tra- 


pulence, and suavity of demeanour to somewhat of 
pomposity and irritability. The good things of this 
had enlarged hi 


no equal competitor with younger and buoyant- 
spirited persons in the new field on which he was enter- 
ing, and it was not to be wondered at that he was van- 
pag in many set encounters. After very charac- 
istic perseverance, it became again evident to him 
that he must lower his standard for a wife aarrerh § 

A love of the beautiful had rather min. in 
May’s mind, and he now resolved that, if he encountered 
beauty and good temper, he would be content. This 
would of course sometimes include youth; but it was a 
great modification of his original conceptions. Alas, 
however, for May’s good fortune! Beauty had so many 
admirers, that he seldom succeeded in securing atten- 
tion to the offerings he presented at her shrine; while 
good temper playfully hinted that the gentleman who 
had for so many years shown so much fastidiousness 
with regard to others, could not himself prove a desir- 
able acquisition. 

Well, thought May—vwilling to make one more effort 
ere he resigned himself to despair—beauty is but tran- 
sitory after all, and good temper a lottery—I will be 
content with youth. It is so delightful to watch the 
expanding of the young mind, and to mould the charac- 
ter of one’s wife to the perfection of our standard. My 
wife shall certainly be 1 Fane. But alas for the vanity 

our expectations! May had forgotten that he was 
now old, and that it is not every one’s fortune to 
meet with a young woman who would ‘ rather be an 
old man’s darling than a young man’s slave.’ He pro- 
posed to youth, and he was rejected. From this mo- 
ment he abandoned what appeared to him a hopeless 
se passed the remainder of his days ‘an old 

or.’ 

Matthews, in the interim, had entered upon his 
search after wealth—unsatisfactory and humiliating as 
it is under most circumstances, but particularly so 
when made to influence considerations respecting mar- 
riage. It was necessary for him to veil his interested 
motives; and for a time he succeeded in doing so. As, 
however, his attentions were ever in the direction in 
which wealth was to be found, they were soon imputed 
to the right cause. This was unfortunate, as it sub- 
jected him to rebuffs. Mothers would bid their 
daughters be cautious of encouraging advances on 
the of Mr Matthews; and guardians would deli- 
cately hint that his views in certain quarters were pre- 
sumptuous. Our hero was, however, clothed in ‘triple 
brass,’ and was not thus to be deterred. It was remark- 
able to observe how, in despite of all the defences which 
surrounded his objects of pursuit, with what ingenuity 
and intrepidity he would surmount them ail, and pro- 
cure an intimation of his ‘ ardent and devoted suit’ to 
be conveyed to its destination. Every similar act re- 
corded in ancient or modern times is, be i 
cast immeasurably into the distance. ell, unlike his 
friend May, he was ultimately successful. Despite all 
the precautions which had been taken to prevent his 
approach, and in the teeth of all the dangers which 
beset him, Matthews succeeded in obtaining the affec- 
tions of young lady of fortuna, and her. 
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verse much of his old course again, but with the dis- , 
advantage of new faces and new acquaintances. While t 
he had been loitering on his way, now rejecting this ve 
beauty, now that, time had travelled onwards, and . 
those whom he once knew as ‘ disengaged,’ either had : 
become the partners of less fastidious persons, or now ‘ 
regarded him with different eyes. A manly elegance at 
of person had in him given place to extraordinary cor- ro 
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To do him justice, he was not wholly je ee 
He had wedded for wealth, but was quite — to 
love, and to do all honour to his wife. The latter was 
high-spirited, confi , and affectionate. Reared in 
the midst of luxury and profusion, she scarce knew the 
value of wealth, and had given little heed to the exhor- 
tations of her friends concerning Matthews’s interested 
views. ‘ He has told me he loves me,’ she would reply, 
‘and I believe him. He may be poor, but he is not 
mercenary.’ Accustomed to the gaieties of a fashion- 
able circle, Mrs Matthews contemplated rendering her 
house, after marriage, the le resort of all the 
élite of the society in which her wealth entitled her to 
move. Being at the same time benevolent, she men- 
tally arranged plans of extensive usefulness. On these 
two points it seemed probable that some unfortunate 
collision would occur between her husband and herself. 
Matthews had no enlarged views of benevolence; and 
his idea of pe gy limited to an occasional dinner, 
or a party at ca’ At any rate, he was not disposed 
that that for which he had yielded his liberty, and 
fought so strenuously, should be what he considered 
‘foolishly squandered.’ For some months, however, 
he felt a delicacy in stating his views to his wife, sim- 
ply observing on one occasion, ‘I fear, my dear, that 
we must begin to keep our expenditure within more 
circumscribed bounds.’ ‘ Nonsense, Henry,’ replied 
Mrs Matthews: ‘of what value is wealth if it ceases to 
minister to the necessities of the unfortunate, ot the 
gratification of social intercourse? If you love me, you 
will offer no opposition to my views in this matter.’ 
Matthews was about to reply, but his wife placed her 
fingers playfully on his lips, enjoining silence, and the 
subject was discontinued. A few days after, he had 
another opportunity of adverting to the matter, of 
which he availed himself. His wife contemplated 
giving an entertainment on a more than usually splen- 
did scale, and was desirous of consulting him relative 
to some of the arrangements. 

*I suggested the other day, my dear,’ he remarked, 
‘that we should place some t to these entertain- 

ts. 


‘I think I replied to you, Henry, that if you loved me, 
you would urge no objection?’ she said pettishly. 

‘I know you did, my dear, but I cannot longer defer 
speaking plainly ; we must retrench.’ 

* Must, Henry ; did you say must ?’ 

* Certainly, my dear ; the apo A may be more advan- 
tageously disposed of than in giving these parties.’ 

*Is it not mine, Henry ?’ 

Matthews reddened to the eyes ; lie had not anticipated 
so pointed a question. ‘It is yours; but remember that 
= ev gives me control over it,’ he replied somewhat 

arply. 

Mrs Matthews coloured deeply in her turn ; and then, 
a moment after, the blood fied from her countenance, 
and went back rushing to her heart, till it produced a 
feeling of suffocation. Her husband’s language and sen- 
timents were of a nature to which she had been totally 
unaccustomed: his declaration concerning the control 
which the law gave him over her property, brought 
back vividly to her mind the caution of her friends con- 
cerning his interested motives in proffering maftiage. 
The whole was the occurrence of an instant. ‘Henry,’ 
she said, as the thought presented itself, ‘it is not true 
“=o reported of you previous to our mar- 

it?’ 

‘What did they say of me?’ he asked. 

a said you sought my fortune rather than 
myself. 

Here was a direction given to the discussion which 
Matthews did not expect, and the suddenness with which 
it had occurred completely discomposed him. His wife 
a his discomposure, and reiterated the question. 

said abruptly, ‘ It is not true,’ and quitted the room. 

Here was a disavowal of the suspicion which had 
occurred to her, but the mode in which it had been given 
was not calculated to produce belief. If it were not 


well-founded, wherefore the agitation, the delay in giving 
a reply? icion, once excited, overthrows every 
barrier of confidence, and Mrs Matthews felt convinced 
that her friends had s truth. Pride, self-esteem, 
vanity, love, all brought the tears gushing to her eyes, 
and she wept bitterly. 
Matthews, after composing himself, returned to the 
os ty to assure his wife of fhe falsity of her sus- 
picions. She permitted him to believe that he had suc- 
ceeded, but never again did Mrs Matthews repose that 
confidence in her husband’s affection, and that reliance 
on his honour, which are among the surest safeguards 
of the happiness of wedded life. They appeared to the 
world a contented, if not y couple; but Matthews 
ever felt, in despite of himself, that he was receiving the 
wages of a merce trickster; while his wife would 
sometimes wonder what it was which so weighed her 
omens down, and rendered her wretched, until she re- 
ted that she was wedded to an ADVENTURER. 


OLIVER CROMWELL VINDICATED 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE 


SECOND ARTICLE, 


A.rnHoucu Cromwell sat as representative of Hunting- 
don in the third and fourth parliaments of Charles L 
(1627-9), he may be said to have lived to his thirty- 
seventh year in perfect obscurity. He devoted himself 
to farming business, had a large family of sons and 
daughters, and seems to have been altogether what is 
called a respectable member of society ; albeit he him- 
self, in the spirit of religious self-reproach, says he was 
the chief of sinners. On the rise of the troubles in 
Scotland, and the consequent calling of a parliament for 
supplies (1640), Cromwell came up for Cambridge. 
It was not, however, till he reappeared in the next 
parliament (1641), as representative of the same 

that he attracted any special attention. Sir Philip War- 
wick then describes him as ‘a gentleman very ordinarily 
apparelled,’ in ‘a plain suit, which seemed to have been 
made by an ill country tailor.” His linen ‘ plain, and 
not very clean,’ his ‘sword stuck close to his side, his 
countenance swollen and reddish, his*voice sharp and 
untuneable, and his eloquence full of fervour.’ It is 
needless, however, to pursue these historical details ; 
suffice it that, when it fairly came to war between the 
king and parliament, and the latter began to raise 
troops, Cromwell contributed 1.300, and undertook the 
mustering of volunteers in Cambridgeshire. His first 
acts speak of energy: he seized the arms in the castle 
of Cambridge, and stopped the Lasrenty plate, worth 
twenty thousand pounds, from being sent away. 

The fon actions in the war were, as is well known, 
in favour of the king. How Captain Cromwell saw the 
cause of the evil, and redressed it, may be gathered from 
a portion of a speech of his, which we give with Mr 
Carlyle’s interpolations (those within inverted commas 
being for helping the sense—those in brackets exclama- 
tory comments of the editor). ‘I was a person who, 
from my first employment, was suddenly preferred and 
lifted up from lesser trusts to greater; from my first 
being a captain of a troop of horse; and did labour as 
well as I could to discharge my trust; and God blessed 
me “therein” as it pleased him. And I did truly and 
plainly, and in a way of foolish simplicity, as it was 
judged by very great and wise men, and good men too, 
desire to make my instruments help me in. that work. 
And I will deal plainly with you: I had a very worthy 
friend then; and he was a very noble person, and I 
know his memory is very grateful to all—Mr John 
Hampden. [Hear, hear; a notable piece of history!] At 
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my first going out into this engagement, I saw our men 
were beaten at every hand. I did indeed; and desired 
him that he would make some additions to my Lord 
Essex’s army of some new regiments; and I told him 
I would be serviceable to him in bringing such men in 


men’s sons, younger sons and persons of quality «do you 
think that the spirits of such base and mean fellows 
will ever be able to encounter gentlemen that have 
honour, and courage, and resolution in them?” Truly 
I did represent to him in this manner conscientiously ; 
and truly I did tell him: “ You must get men of 
a spirit: and take it not ill what I say—I know you 
will not—of a spirit that is likely to go on as far as 
gentlemen will go; or else you will be beaten still.” I 
told him so; I did truly. He was a wise and worthy 
person ; and he did think that I talked a good notion, 
but an impracticable one. [Very natural in Mr Hampden, 
if I recollect him well, your highness! With his close 
thin lips and very vigilant eyes; with his clear official 
understanding, lively sensibilities to “unspotted cha- 
racter,” “ safe courses,” &c, &c. A very brave man; 
but formidably thick-quilted, and with pincer-lips, and 
eyes very vigilant. Alas, there is no possibility for 
poor Columbus at any of the public offices, till once he 
become an actuality, and say, “Here is the America I 
was telling you of!”] Truly I told him I could do 
somewhat in it. I did so—*“ did this somewhat:” and 
truly I must needs say this to you, “ The result was”— 
impute it to what you please; I raised such men as had 
the fear of God before them, as made some conscience 
of what they did; [The Ironsides; yea!] and from that 
day forward, I must say to you, they were never beaten, 
and wherever they were against the enemy, 
they beat continually. [Yea!] And truly this is matter 
of praise to God ; and it hath some instruction in it, to 
own men who are religious and godly.’ 

Such was the practical manner in which Oliver Crom- 
well laid his claim to be esteemed as a man of genius. 
To creaté an adequate antagonist force, he went to work 
in right earnest, acting upon the idea that he had con- 
ceived. The counties had formed themselves into ‘ asso- 
ciations’ for mutual defence against royalist oppression 
—a measure of course condemned as treasonable by 
the court party. The association to which Cromwell 
belonged, consisting of Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Cam- 
bridge, and Herts, and denominated the ‘ Eastern Asso- 
ve lr oe only one that kept together, and that 

usively h the operation of the 8 t 
by himself to not 
well attained to the rank of colonel ; in such capa- 
city ——- activity to the utmost. He subjected 
the of men under him to many changes; gradually 
the bed, ond admitting the good, until he 
Samed o of thousand men, celobeated in history 
as ‘the Ironsides.’ Of Cromwell’s troops the newspapers 
of the day state, ‘Not a man swears but he pays his 
twelvepence.’ Plundering, drinking, all disorder and 
—T were disallowed. Such was the discipline im- 
posed by the colonel—and to that discipline his succes- 
sive triumphs in the war were b 

was not long ere Cromwell had made up his mind, 
stung country’s wrongs, regicide 
age were of Shakspeare’s opinion— 


* There’ divinity doth hedge 


Cromwell had convinced himself of the contrary. We 

soon read of differences between the Earls of Essex and 
Manchester and him: they were evidently for less ear- 
nest measures than he was. He complained of the latter 
to i t (it was soon after the sanguinary battles 
of Marston Moor and Newbury), when the Earl of Man- 


had done with lords ;’ and also that ‘If he met the king 
in battle, he would fire his pistol at the king as at an- 
other.’ The upshot was, that the commons relieved the 
soldiery by ‘ the self-denying ordinance’ of allegiance to 
‘the Covenant,’ and a new modelling of the army was 

al , but proving ultimately fatal to them a 
eae sie Charles fought his last battle on the 14th 
June 1645. It was Cromwell himself who turned the 
fortune of the fight. We quote the latter half of his 
letter to the speaker of the commons on this occasion : 
‘Sir—this is none other than the hand of God; and to 
him alone belongs the glory, wherein none are to share 
with him. The general served you with all faithful- 
ness and honour; and the best commendation I can give 
him is, that I daresay he attributes all to God, and 
would rather perish than assume to himself—which is 
an honest a thriving way; and yet as much for 
bravery may be given to him in this action as to a man. 
Honest men served you faithfully in this action. Sir, 
they are trusty ; I beseech you in the name of God not 
to discourage them. I wish this action may beget 
thankfulness and humility in all that are concerned in 
it. He that ventures his life for the liberty of his 
country, I wish he trust God for the liberty of his con- 
science, and you for the liberty he fights for.’ 

This letter, both in the sobriety of its ‘style and the 
fervency of pious feeling, is stamped with sincerity. 
We find him, in a similar manner, after relating the 
particulars of ‘ the storm of Bristol,’ declaring that ‘ he 
that runs may read, that this is none other than the 
work of God. He must be a very atheist that does not 
acknowledge it.’ 

Such then were the enthusiastic emotions with which 
Cromwell now regarded the contest—a fearful state of 
mind to be in if wrong; an earnest of success if right. 
Charles still, however, depended on the old prestige, that 
‘the king’s name was a tower of strength,’ and dreamed 
not that, through the example of one man, that same 
tower had been already undermined. But it was so. 
History has indeed hitherto described Cromwell as suc- 
ceeding by means of * hypocrisy,’ ‘ master-strokes of du- 
plicity,’ ‘false protestations,’ and ‘fomenting of the 
army-discontents.’ This Mr Carlyle strictly denies ; 
avouching, on the contrary, that it was ‘ by continuances 
of noble manful simplicity’ that Cromwell penetrated 
and overcame all difficulties. The evidence certainly is 
in his favour. 

The royalist power being put down by the civil war 
ending in 1645, a new war took shape and arose—that 
between the Presbyterian party, hitherto in power, and 
well affected to monarchy as a principle, and the sec- 
taries or independents, the religious party par excellence, 
the party of Cromwell. The former was strong in the 
cities and in Scotland, the latter in the army. The 
progress of things continually threw new power upon 

well’s side, for it was insuperably embarrassing to 
the Presbyterians to have to battle out their principles 
in connexion with the existing specimen of monarchy— 
a man utterly disaffected to presbytery. Cromwell’s 
party, on the other hand, free from all such falsity of 
position, had no hindrance to prevent their 
carrving out the isation of the saintly government 
imed at. The year 1648 was a year of Pres- 
forts for the king, then a prisoner. It saw 
twenty thousand Scots under the Duke of 
Hamilton, become ‘ stubble to the swords’ of Cromwell’s 
Preston. And then came the ascendency of 
army in parliament, and the execution of Charles, 
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as I thought had a spirit that would do something in | _—_——————'———statrate | 
the work. This is very true that I tell you; God| things, that Lieut.-General Cromwell had said that | 
knows I lie not. “ Your troops,” said I, “are most of | ‘There never would be a good time in England till we 
them old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and such 
kind of fellows ; and,” said I, “their troops are gentle- 
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of which there can be no doubt Cromwell was the main 
instrument. On this subject we have some highly cha- 
racteristic paragraphs from our editor. 

*“More savage than their own mastiffs!” shrieks 
Saumaise [a Dutch writer on the king’s death] ; shrieks 
all the world, in unmelodious soul-confusing diapason of 
distraction—happily at length grown very faint in our 
day. The truth is, no modern reader can conceive the 
then atrocity, ferocity, unspeakability of this fact. 
First, after long reading in the old dead pamphlets 
does one see the magnitude of it. To be equalled, nay, 
to be preferred, think some, in point of horror, to “the 
crucifixion of Christ.” Alas, in these irreverent times 
of ours, if all the kings of Europe were to be cut in 
pieces at one swoop, and flung in heaps in St Margaret’s 
churchyard on the same day, the emotion would, in 
strict arithmetical truth, be small in comparison! We 
know it not, this atrocity of the English regicides; shall 
never know it. I reckon it perhaps the most daring 
action any body of men to be met with in history ever, 
with clear consciousness, deliberately set themselves to 
do. Dread phantoms, glaring supernal on you—when 
once they are quelled, and their light snuffed out, none 
knows the terror of the phantom! The phantom is a 
poor paper lantern, with a candle-end in it, which any 
whipster dare now beard. 

‘A certain queen in some South Sea island, I have 
read in missionary books, had been converted to Chris- 
tianity; did not any longer believe in the old gods. 
She assembled her people; said to them, “ My faithful 
people, the gods do not dwell in that burning mountain 
in the centre of our isle. That is not God; no, that is 
a common burning mountain—mere culinary fire burn- 
ing under peculiar circumstances. See, I will walk be- 
fore you to that burning mountain, will empty my 
washbowl into it, cast my slipper over it, defy it to the 
uttermost, and -stand the consequences!” She walked 
accordingly, this South Sea heroine, nerved to the 
sticking-place ; her people following in pale horror and 
expectancy. She did her experiment; and I am told 
they have truer notions of the gods in that island ever 
since! Experiment which it is now very easy to wom 
and very needless. Honour to the brave who deliver 
. from phantom-dynasties, in South Sea islands and in 

orth! 

‘This action of the English regicides did in effect 
strike a damp like death through the heart of flunkey- 
ism universally in this world. Whereof flunkeyism, 
cant, cloth-worship, or whatever ugly name it have, 
has gone about incurably sick ever since; and is now 
at length, in these generations, very rapidly dying. 
The like of which action will not be needed for a thou- 
sand years again. Needed, alas! not till a new genuine 
hero-worship has arisen, has perfected itself, and had 
time to degencrate into a flunkeyism and cloth-worship 
again. Which I take to be a very long date indeed.’ 

Amidst the terrible doings of this very crisis, Crom- 
well was carrying on a negotiation for the marriage of 


his son Richard te a certain Dorothy Mayor, at Hursley ; | saded. 


and he writes on this subject only two days from the 
date of the king’s death! 

One thing becomes very clear from this book—the 
self-consistency of the whole theory, so to speak, on 


which Cromwell proceeded, and the consistency of that | they 


theory, and the proceedings themselves. The supposi- 
tion of hypocrisy is preposterous: no man ever kept up 
a deception so long, or so exactly, or with such results. 
But we feel at the same time the terrible nature of this 
theory, carrying the man through the life-blood of op- 
posing thousands without a shadow of humane com- 
punction. It took the spring and summer months of 
1649 to wreck and suppress the last opposition to the 
Commonwealth in England; but in Ireland the new 
government had no footing save in Dublin and Derry. 
That nation was unanimous after an Irish fashion—that 
is, it was wholly against the English Commonwealth, but 


t into many mutually hostile parties. * Catholics of 
religion ;’ ‘old Irish 
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Catholics under Popes’ Nuncios, unable to agree with 
the Catholics of the Pale ;’ ‘Ormond Royalists, of the 
Episcopalian and mixed breeds, strong for king without 
covenant; Ulster and other. Presbyterians, strong for 
king and covenant.’ ‘ All these plunging and tum 
in huge discord for the last eight years, have made 
Ireland and its affairs an unutterable blot.’ 

Oliver comes in with an army in the month of 
August, is well received in Dublin, where his party was 
in force, and immediately proceeds against the various 
independent armies op to him, which, through his 
own energy and their want of union, he in six months 
dissipates, leaving the country prostrate at his feet. 
We find at this crisis the most characteristic of all 
Cromwell’s actions. The enemy had 4000 men under 
Sir Arthur Ashton in Tredah (now called heda). 
What was their fate we shall see from Cromwell’s own 
account of his storm of the town, in a letter to Speaker 
Lenthall. 

Breaches having been made in the wall with cannon 
—‘ Upon Tuesday, the 10th of this instant, about five 
in the evening, we began the storm; and after some 
hot dispute, we entered about seven or eight hundred 
men, the enemy disputing it very stiffly with us. And 
indeed, through the advantages of the place, and the 
courage God was pleased to give the defenders, our 
men were forced to retreat quite out of the breach, not 
without some considerable loss; Colonel Cassel 
there shot in the head, whereof he presently died ; 
divers officers and soldiers doing their duty killed and 
wounded. There was a tenalia to flanker the south 
wall of the town, between Duleek Gate and the corner 
tower; which our men entered, wherein they found 
some forty or fifty of the enemy, which they put to the 
sword. And this “tenalia” they held; but it being 
without the wall, and the sally-port through the wall 
into that tenalia being choked up with some of the 
enemy which were killed in it, it proved of no use for 
an entrance into the town that way. 

‘ Although our men that stormed the breaches were 
forced to recoil, as is before e yet, being en- 
couraged to recover their loss, they made a second 
attempt; wherein God was pleased so to animate them 
that they got ground of the enemy, and, by the good- 
ness of God, forced him to quit his intrenchments; and 
after a very hot dispute, the enemy having both horse 
and foot, and we only foot, within the wall, they gave 
ground, and our men became masters both of their in- 
trenchments and “of” the church; which indeed, al- 
though they made our entrance the more difficult, yet 
they proved of excellent use to us; so that the enemy 
could not “now” annoy us with their horse, but there- 
by we had advantage to make good the ground, that so 
we might let in our own horse; which accordingly was 
done, though with much difficulty. 

‘Divers of the enemy retreated into the Mill-Mount, 
a place very strong and of difficult access; being ex- 
ceedingly high, having a good graft, and strongly pali- 
The governor, Sir Arthur Ashton, and divers 
considerable officers being there, our men getting up to 
them, were ordered by me to put them all to the sword; and 
indeed, being in the of action, I forbade them to spare 
any that were in arms in the town ; and I think that night 
put to the sword about 2000 men; divers of the 
officers and soldiers being fled over the bridge into the 
other part of the town, where about one hundred of 
them possessed St Peter’s church steeple, some the west 
gate, and others a strong round tower next the gate 
called St Sunday’s. These being summoned to yield to 
mercy, refused; whereupon I ordered the steeple of 
St Peter’s church to be fired, when one of them was 
heard to say in the midst of the flames, “God d—— 
me, God confound me; I burn, I burn.” e 

‘The next day the other two towers were summoned, 
in one of which was about six or seven score; but they 
refused to ee Gon ob and we knowing that hun- 
ger must com them, set good guards to secure 
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come down. From one of the said towers, notwith- 
standing their condition, they killed and wounded some 
of our men. When they submitted, their officers were 
knocked on the head, and every tenth man of the sol- 
diers killed, and the rest shipped for the Barbadoes ; the 
soldiers in the other tower were all spared as to their 
lives only, and s 1m oe likewise for the Barbadoes. 

‘I am persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
God upon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
their hands in so much innocent blood ; and that it will 
tend to prevent the effusion of blood for the future. 
Which are the satisfactory grounds to such actions, 
which otherwise cannot but wk a remorse regret. 

* And now give me leave to say how it comes to pass 
that this work is wrought. It was set upon some of 
our hearts, that a great thing should be done, not 
power or might, but by the spirit of God. And is it 
not so, clearly? That which caused your men to storm 
so courageously, it was the spirit of God, who gave 
your men courage, and tuok it away again; and gave 
the enemy courage, and took it away again; and gave 
your men courage again, and therewith this happy suc- 
} oy And therefore it is good that God alone have all 


ory.” 
orfe reader will perfectly understand this pitilessness 
in a fanatic, and see that ascribing of the victo "to 
God was only part of the tremendous theory w 
him. But what will he make of the fact 
that an educated man of the present day, standing 
in no observable affinity to the religious 
Cromwell, justifies these and other like horrible ro Ms 
rities, on the score that their perpetrator was a man 
under a solemn conviction of God’s j ents on 
earth; not a believer in ‘the rose-water plan of sur- 
gery ;’ one coming with acts of parliament made as near 
ritan wit could make them ‘to God’s law-book ;’ 
pos upon the Irish to conform to these, under the 
threat that, on refusal, ‘I will not let you continue 
living ;’ one whose word was not bluster, but followed b 
act: in short, for no reason in the world, when 
Carlyle’s verbal quiddities are interpreted, but because 
Cromwell had a religious doctrine in which he was sin- 
cere, and was stayed by no humane considerations in 
working it out; as if every man equally veracious were 
entitled to treat his fellow-creatures—his equals in the 
ht of forming their opinions—exactly as he pleases? 
Will ill it readily be believed that an author of fame in our 
day is so utterl y destitute of a right view of God’s work 
and man’s work on per an appear- 
ance of seriousness, such wretched and unmitigated non- 
sense as this? 
Through such stern measures, Cromwell reduced 
His reduction of Scotland was accomplished 
in a less harsh manner, because the people of that 
country were more akin to him in their religious feel- 
ings. These transactions, however, as well as his whole 
career as head of the state, must be left unreviewed, as 
our space is for the present exhausted. We meanwhile 
recommend a of Mr Carlyle’s work. It has effec- 
tually, we believe, vindicated its hero from the oo 
of hypocrisy and mere ambition: the only tena 
theory now is, that he was a Great Earnest Man, seek- 
ing primarily the realisation of a government according 
to Scripture, and only drawn into personal aggrandise- | are 
ment because that was unavoidable in his endeavours 
for the main end. But the merit and value of the system 
(as it may be called) of Cromwell is an entirely different 
consideration, and one which remains unaffected by 
} abe extraordinary defence which the system here meets. 
act, we conceive, has settled that question long ago. If 
the idea of a government, according to one small sect’s 
interpretation of the divine will in Scrip ture, had been 
@ good idea, it must have lived. But what is the fact? 
that, in eighteen months from the death of the strong 
man who had upheld it for four or five years under con- 
stant difficulties, it went down amidst the kicks and 


curses of universal human nature, not only never to 
| rise again, but to be followed by one of the worst pos- 


y of | transactions are dail 


sible governments of another kind, which nevertheless 
men embraced with transports of joy, as if any kind of 
tyranny were felt as relief from one professing a basis 
and a justification in religion. 


‘THE CITY? 


e isa well-known part of the egotism of Londoners to 
peak of * the ci Oi it were par excellence the only 
deni in the cand, and with the conviction that the 
locality indicated by the term will be known and re- 
cognised in the most remote regions of civilisation. 
This egotistic designation of an infinitesimal spot on the 
globe (and indeed of a small portio: of the metropolis 
itself), is not altogether inexcusable; for although we 
question whether a merchant of the bazaar at Constan- 
tinople, or a trader in the Gostoni Dovor of Moscow, 
would fully understand that ‘ the city’ meant our city 
and not his, yet few foreigners connected with commerce 
would feel more than a moment’s hesitation in fixing 
the meaning attached by Londoners to the expression. 
The space between the far-famed Temple Bar and the 
sey celebrated Aldgate Pump one way, and the river 
ames and the ‘ bars” of Smithfield and Holborn the 
other, presents a scene of b 
sea of traffic, the waves of w reach to the most dis- 
tant shores. 
In the dark alleys and dingy chambers which sur- 
round the Bank of England and the Royal Exch 
ly completed, the enormous v 
and amount of which it would be difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to compute. But the exterior aspect of ‘the 
city ’—the peculiarities of its merchants, with the more 
observable and important of their bewildering opera- 
tions—are not so cult to note; and an attempt has 
been recently made to detail them in a little work en- 
titled ‘ The City, or the Physiology of London Business, 
with Sketches on ‘Change and at the Coffee-houses.’* 
Of all the complicated ramifications and motions of 
commerce, banking must be considered the mainspring ; 
hence the author has judiciously commenced his book 
by some insight into the interior of the Bank of Eng- 
land. ‘This bank is governed by a court of twenty- 
four directors, eight of whom go out of office every year, 
when eight others are elected. Half-yearly dividends 
are declared, and the proprietors now receive 7 per cent. 
per annum on the stock. It is the most absolute cor- 
poration in the country; for although the proprietors 
meet twice a-year to be informed of the state of their 
affairs, little or no information is gained beyond the 
amount of the rest.’ This ‘rest,’ which we so often 
find mentioned in the newspapers, consists of what re- 
mains after the dividends are satisfied, and forms a fund 
for any unforeseen contingency which may arise during 
the coming half year. Upon this residuum the 
can ‘come and go:’ it consequently im freedom 
and elasticity to their operations. As they are by no 
means communicative as to their transactions, the in- 
crease or decrease of this reservation is almost the only 
clue the public have to the state of their affairs; hence 
the declaration of its amount is eagerly looked to by all 
persons largely interested in the money market. 
A vast p Brod nes gogey- of the money affairs of this empire 
in a modest room of the ‘great house in 
Bartholomew-lane’ (to borrow a favourite expression 
from a famous auctioneer), called the ‘bank parlour.’ 
This mysterious apartment is looked upon with a sort 
of awe, and no banker’s clerk presumes to mention it 
but in terms of respect and veneration. ‘It is rather 
meanly furnished with lengthy mahogany settles, 
onl with faded crimson merino ; the walls are with- 
out the least decoration; and a bridge of tables, the 
deformities of which are hidden by green baize, alone 
separates the directors from the proprietors. A few 
scattered chairs is all the accommodation offered to the 
directors while the meetings are in progress; but these 
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* Baily Brothers: London, 1645. 
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are seldom or never filled, as they generally stand out 
the quarter of an hour or twenty minutes the proceed- 
ing lasts. The attendance of the directors under such 
circumstances would, without question, be considered a 
fatiguing process, did not the ear suddenly encounter 
the rattle of cups and saucers, and the eye discover a 
very spruce messenger, with white cravat and light 
pumps, gliding stealthily behind the screen from and to 
the room where the hment is served. The lobby 
to the bank parlour is the only place in the establish- 
ment which is at all indebted to art for attraction. 
Here we have a few of the old cashiers of the bank, 
painted with remarkably ray wigs, lay down collars, 
and stiff lace ruffles, including that singular character 
Mr Abraham Newland, who rose from a baker’s counter 
to be chief clerk of the Bank of England. We sup 
the directors have discontinued the plan of panellirig 
the memory of departed officers, for we see none of those 
to whom common report assigns part of the =, 
ment of later years.’ Perhaps that part of the building 
which is of the most intrinsic importance, is on the base- 
ment, in which the cellars are for the storing of bullion. 
Of this they contained in October 1845, the value of 
1L.14,865,000. Above ground the various offices afford 
accommodation for about 800 clerks, whose salaries 
range from L.50 to L.2000 per annum. ¥ 

The less important banking transactions of ‘ the city’ 
are carried on by private and joint-stock banks. The 
first are no more than firms of two or three individuals 
who trade in money, as other copartneries deal in less 
current merchandise, on their own account and respon- 
sibility ; whilst the latter are conducted on principles 
first and successfully practised in Scotland, but which 
were not introduced into England till within the last 
fifteen or twenty years. They have a large staff of 
officers in the character of managers, sub-manage:'s, 
and secretaries, beside their cashiers and clerks, as in 
ordinary banking-houses. Being modern establish- 
ments, their officers presert widely opposite characte- 
ristics to those of the older private Instead of 
being attended to in the latter by ‘cashiers and 
clerks peering through spectacles with a steady and 
staid appearance, whose only inquiries are —— 
the weather and the pects of business, you fin 
yourself, on entering a joint-stock bank, in the company 
of sprightly young gentiemen, who talk about new 
operas and the other amusements of the town with all 
the ease of connoisseurs in high life, and whose chief 
study is to give effect to chequered neckerchiefs, 
— chains, and mogul pins. This, no doubt, is the 
march of improvement, but to the quiet man of business, 
the times in this respect are scarcely so yar pa A 
the old days of white ties, venerable faces, and tranquil 
attention to the wants of customers. The modern im- 
provements do not facilitate the counting or weighing 
of sovereigns, crossing cheques, or balancing ledgers. 
Our physiologist should, however, have added that, as 
a set off to the dilettante peculiarities of the new school, 
they ate more quick and ready in their motions, and 
do not keep one so long waiting one’s ‘turn’ at their 
counters as the s gentlemen of the old school. 

Although to unt bills of exchange is usually re- 
cognised as only part of a banker’s business, there are 
several firms who make that their sole business, and 
are known as ‘discount houses.’ ‘The bills these 
houses gw! discount are those of merchants 
and country ers; and the rates paid vary ac- 
cording to the — supply of money, and the 
terms upon which the Bank of England is disposed 
to make advances. Two and a quarter, and two and 
three-quarters per cent. is about the current quota- 
tion for unquestionable _, o at these prices a 
great deal of business has done in the plethoric 
state of capital during the last two or three years; but 
as much as five and six per cent., even on fifst-rate 
bills, has been paid when a scarcity has existed, and 
when the bank has continuously advanced its rates of 
accommodation. Bill- advance money on 


descriptions of securities, such as exchequer bills, con- 
sols, wine, sugar, or other produce warrants ; er ber 
usually fake care to stand in a good position; that 
to say, on the right side of the value of the security 
they hold.” To show the enormous sums advanced in 
this way, we are told that three of the most eminent 
concerns have each not less than five millions of money 
e mysteries are i 
fa tie work behee ts This. buil 
in which fortunes are daily, 
—is hidden by the houses which east side of 
Bartholomew- and the northern bend of Throg- 
morton Street. It is entered Wy = Court, nearly oppo- 
site to the rotunda of the Bank of England; but entrance 
is rigidly denied to all save stock-brokers. Any banker, 
merchant, capitalist, trustee, or private individual, there- 
fore, who may wish to buy or sell stock, must employ a 
member of the Stock Exchange (of whom there are 
about 800) to effect the transaction. The process is 
this :—The principal having given his orders to the 
broker, that individual wends his way into the exchange, 
inside of which another class of men are always to be 
found ready and eager to do business, who are called 
‘jobbers.’ ‘When a broker comes in as a buyer or 
seller, he is instantly surrounded by a number of jobbers, 
who announce their readiness to take or supply what- 
ever amount of stock he has orders to deal in at a price 
varying the 1-8th (2s. 6d.) per cent. To explain: if 
a certain broker has business to transact in L.5000 
consols, the jobber will offer to buy his L.5000 at the 
market price, say at 97, or to sell him the same amount 
at 97°1-8th, without being in the slightest degree aware 
whether the broker has orders to buy or sell; thus 
taking on himself the risk of selling that which he does 
not possess, or buying what he has no intention to keep, 
his only object being to undo his bargain at a difference 
of 1-8th per cent., and sometimes at only 1-16th, with 
another ker, who may have to effect an opera- 
tion precisely the reverse of the other; which 1-8th or 
1-16th per cent. constitutes the profit of the jobber.’ 
By the agency, therefore, of the jobbers, a market is 
always maintained, for they are ever ready to buy or 
sell. Most of them confine their transactions to one 
icular stock, though some deal in every sort of pub- 
ic security. Their profit is derived from the turn of 
the market, which is always in their favour. Thus, 
when stock is quoted in the newspapers at ‘35 to 1-8th,’ 
it means, the public is given to understand, that if they 
wish to sell, only 35 per cent. will be obtained for their 
stock ; but if want to buy, 35 and 1-8th per cent. 
must be given. e lower price quoted is the selling, 
and the higher the buying price; the 1-8th being the 
jobbers’ profit. The jobbers are, in reality, the ‘middle 
men,’ who stand in the house in the character of dealers, 
always, or almost always, ready to buy or sell, thus ob- 
viating the necessity of any er seeking a second 
broker with whom to transact his particular business: 
or, in other words, whom it might suit to buy the stock 
which the first broker had to sell, or vice versa, Now, 
in this case, even if a second broker could be found, he 
might not be able to concur in the precise amount of }, 
stock in which the other had to operate; whereas the 
jobber is ready to do business to any amount, even to 
the smallest ion, and hence prevents much time 
and labour from being fruitl consumed. 

Tt is curious to reflect how the instinct of a humble, 
and par excellence innocent ani has been brought to 
bear upon such a business as that of the Stock Exchange. 
According to our author, ‘ Till within the last seven or 
eight years, the ordinary courier brought the news from 
the continent; and it was only the Rothschilds, and one 
or two other important firms, that “ran” intelligence in 
anticipation of the regular Brench mail. However, about 
ten years ago, the project was conceived of establishing 
a communication Coreen Paris and London by means 
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of pigeons, and in the course of pop a bh in com- 
all | plete operation. The training of birds took con- 
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siderable time before they could be relied on; and the 
relays and organisation required to perfect the scheme 
not only involved a vast expenditure of time, but also of 
money. In the first place, to make the communication 
of use on both sides of the channel, it was necessary to 
get two distinct establishments for the flight of the 
pigeons—one in England and another in France. It was 
then goer f that persons, on whom reliance could be 
sh be stationed in the two capitals, to be in 
readiness to receive or despatch the birds that might 
bring or carry the intelligence, and make it available 
for the parties interested. Hence it became almost evi- 
dent that one speculator, unless he was a very wealthy 
man, could not hope to support a “ pigeon” express. 
The consequence was, that the project being mooted, 
two or three of the speculators, including brokers of the 
house, themselves joined and worked it for their own 
benefit. Through this medium several of the dealers 
have made large sums of money; but the trade is 
scarcely so profitable as it was, because the success of 
the first operators has induced others to follow the ex- 
ample of establishing this species of communication. 
The cost of keeping a “ pigeon” express has been esti- 


mated at L.600 or L.700 a-year; but whether this | and 


amount is with the view of deterring others 
from venturing into the speculation, is a question which 
never seems to have been properly explained. It is 
stated that the daily papers avail themselves of the 
news brought by these “expresses ;” but, in considera- 
tion of allowing the speculators to read the despatches 
first, the proprietors, it is understood, bear bute & mini- 
mum proportion of the expense. The birds generally | ci 
used are of the Antwerp breed, strong in the wing and 
fully feathered. The months in which they are chiefly 
worked are the latter end of May, June, July, August, 
and the beginning of September; and though the news 
may not be always of importance, a communication is 
generally kept up daily between London and Paris in 
this manner. In 1837-38-39, and 1840, a great deal of 
—-* was made by the “ pigeon-men,” as the specu- 
supposed to have possession of such intelligence 
pony he iarly termed; and their appearance in the 
market was always indicative of a rise or fall, according 
to the tendency of their operations. — the first 
chance of buying or selling, they of course had the pt 
ket for a while in their own hands; but as time 
gressed, and it was found that the papers by 
“second editions” would communicate the news, the 
general brokers refused to do business till the papers 
reached the city. The pigeons bringing the news occa- 
sionally shot on their passage; but as a flock of 
some eight or a dozen are started at a time, miscarriage 
is not of frequent occurrence. ‘At the time of the death 
of Mr Rothschild, one was caught at Brighton, having 
been disabled by a Cage -shot wound, eal te beneath 
shoulder-feathers of the left wing was discovered a small 
note with the words “ II est mort,” followed by a num- 
ber of hieroglyphics. Each pigeon establishment has a 
method of communication entirely its own; and the 
conductors, if they fancy the key to it is in another 
| ee power, immediately vary it. A case of this 
ription occurred not long ago. The parties inte- 
rested in the scheme fancied that, however soon they 
received intelligence, there were others in the market 
who were quite equal with them. In order to arrive at 
the real position of affairs, the chief proprietor con- 
oe at re of a friend, to > pay 10 for the 
early perusal a supposed rival’s “ pigeon express.” 
rh little surprised to find that he was in reality paying 
for the perusal of his own news! ‘The truth soon came 
out—somebody had bribed the keeper of his pigeons, 
and were thus not ty sale of 


conseq: 
by changing the style of characters employed, and all 


went right as before.’ 


the Stock Exchange, we cross the end of 


what was once ‘Bank Bui ” and enter the 
where merchants most do congregate—the Roy 
change. The ‘old massive building, with its firm 
oaken benches for the accommodation of those who 
were tired of pacing the a aaeianeteg, and its walls 
extensively illustrated with of ships about to 
sail, of goods to be sold, lists of the sworn brokers 
of London, we have now a large and sightly building, 
with walls flaring with colours, exhibiting in the en- 
caustic process vases filled with fruits and flowers, gay, 
indeed, but not universally admired by men of business, 
or connoisseurs in architecture. The hours of "Change 
—as regulations lately instituted enforce —are from 
half-past three to half-past four p.m., a period when 
the merchants and others connected with mercantile 
affairs meet together before the close of the business of 
the day. The different interests are severally divided, 
and hold, almost by prescriptive right, a particular spot 
where their members meet, and these are called the 
“ walks;” such as, the “ Mediterranean,” the “Ger- 
man,” the “Spanish,” or “Pi ” walks. Here 
parties discourse of the latest events; failures, if there 
be any ; recent contracts for goods; last-quoted prices ; 
general business. The two great days on ’Change 
are Tuesday and Friday, and then the full force of the 
mercantile interest is in attendance, as the operations 
which regulate the foreign exchanges are on these occa- 
sions concluded.’ 
Although individuals may pass their days in the diffe- 
ng public offices and places of resort, yet their object is 
same—commerce. ‘The bustle and activity of 
ay life,’ says our author, ‘ begins at nine and ten 
ock in the morning, and concludes between six and 
seven o'clock in the evening. Between the former hours 
the suburbs and the west have poured in their thousands 
of human beings, who are engaged in business from Mon- 
day morning till Saturday night, in one continued round, 
and who, in the latter hours, return to their homes to 
prepare for the morrow’s occupation. Before and after 
those hours you see or hear scarcely anything in the 
shape of business. In the intermediate period the whole 
place is alive with the multitude engaged in the opera- 
tions of the day, and the comers and the goers seem 
never likely to expend their force, and one would ima- 
gine that the great concourse could never disperse. 
Visit the city at twelve o’clock mid-day, and again at 
seven in the evening, you would wonder where the 
people had all gone to. Round ’Change ag would not 
find a soul; in Bartholomew-lane, the wo A ery heard 
would be that of the bus-conductor for Paddington and 
Holloway; and in Lombard Street the + would 
watch you as though you contempl 
at Glyn’s or Barclay’s, and perhaps 
of your loitering in the At ‘eight o'clock 


the | at night the “stillness of death” reigns over the city, 


and not till the morning, between that hour and nine, 
is there anything like the note of preparation sounded 
for business. The city is not now much chosen for a 
residence. The old houses in the best thoroughfares 
are either let as offices, or given up to the occupation of 
housekeepers who have the charge of the premises. At 
the banks, the rule is for the junior partner to reside on 
iy jises ; and a certain number of clerks also live 

house. Merchants and others, who formerly 
have in a great number of cases 
chosen west end domiciles. Regent’s Park, and the 
rows of villas that stud the neighbourhood of Kensing- 


ton, Brompton, Hammersmith, and other pay 
to those ts, are thickly inhabited — 
Clapton, y, Islington, Peckham, on Clapham, 


which at one time were considered very convenient dis- 
tances by these people, have been denuded of a number 
now reside in all short rides or walks 
from the city being filled ‘with the habitations ‘of this 
class of persons.’ 

At night ‘the city’ is indeed silent, and it is only 
the west end of the town—where the fashionables re- 


| | 
| 
| | 
Quitting 
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side, and the 
shows symptoms of life. The rich merchant has rolled 
home in his. carriage, the clerk has had his sixpenny 
ride to Camberwell or to Paddington, the perambulating 
orange-seller has taken his basket to his garret for the 
night, the ticket-porter has rolled up his apron and 
retired to his court, and all is hushed in a silence that 
is only broken by the tread of a policeman or the bark- 
ing of a dog which has lost his master. The busy hum 
of men is no longer heard. Business has retired to rest, 
and the feverish pulse of speculation has ceased to beat. 


places of amusement are situated—t! 


EFFECTS OF CULTURE ON VEGETATION. 


Tue effect produced by civilisation on the feelings and 
intellect of the savage, the modifications induced in the 
characters of the lower animals by domestication, are 
not more wonderful than the changes which have been 
effected on many vegetable families by the power of 
cultivation. Root, stem, leaf, flower, and fruit, are each 
naturally endowed with a certain degree of mutability, 
according to circumstances of soil, climate, and other ex- 
ternal conditions ; and man, practising upon this muta- 
bility, has, in course of time, succeeded in rearing pro- 
ducts which bear scarcely any resemblance to their 
natural originals. There is a limit, no doubt, to this 
divergence from the normal type—a line beyond which 
organic adaptability cannot be forced, without interfering 
with the healthy existence of the organism ; but of such 
a limit in vegetation we are yet almost absolutely igno- 
rant. All that can be said in the present state of our 
knowledge is, that certain results have been obtained, 
some of which we intend to notice as being at once highly 
curious and important. 

In a state of nature, most vegetable tribes are limited 
to definite localities, these situations being characterised 
by some peculiarity of soil and atmospheric influence. 
If the conditions of soil and climate remain the same, 
the character of plants is nearly uniform and stationary ; 
and this may be always said of them in their natural 
state. But if they be removed from a poor to a rich 
soil, from a warm to a cold climate, from a dry to a 
moist habitat, or vice versa, then their internal structure 
will undergo a change, and this change will manifest 
itself in one or other of their external characters. In 
some classes, the change is most evident in the roots and 
tubers, in others in the stems and leaves; while in 
many the flowers and fruit are the parts most affected. 
Sometimes change of situation produces merely a more 
luxuriant development of all the parts of a plant, with- 
out causing any abnormal growth of a particular organ, 
as may be seen every season by comparing the crops on 
a poor gravelly soil with those on rich alluvium, or 
the produce of a neglected field with that of a well- 
manured garden. Culture, in the widest sense of the 
word, may therefore be considered as the cause of these 

changes, which assume in plants a wonderful 
degree of permanency, and a be transmitted to suc- 
cessive races; though, gene speaking, if the artifi- 
cial stimulus be not kept up, > Ae 9 will return to their 
normal or natural condition. 

The changes which roots and tubers can be made to 


been 

valuable articles of human food. The produce of an 
acre of wild potatoes could be held in a single measure ; 
while in Britain the same area will yield from forty to 
sixty bolls. Cultivation has also produced innumerable 
varieties of this tuber, each varying in shape, size, 
colour, and quality ; and this, it may be said, all within 
the last hundred years; for though the potato was im- 
ported from America three centuries ago, it is scarcely 
one since it met with anything like attention. Beet, 
parsnip, and turnip, have been 


hat by culture and made to break off into numerous varie- 


bulb of the latter, for instance, has, since the 


beginning of the present century, been metamorphosed 


from globular to fusiform, in colours from white and 
yellow to purple and green, and in weight from a couple 
of ounces to more than twenty pounds. So also with 
the carrot, which in a wild state has a slender root of 
a yellowish-white colour, but which, under cultivation, 
swells out, and becomes succulent, assuming a deep red 
or orange colour. In the one case the root is not much 
thicker than a common quill; in the other it becomes 
as thick and long as a man’s arm—the produce being 
sometimes s§ much as 400 bushels per acre. The cause 
of most of these changes is abundantly obvious. Culti- 
vation removes a plant to a richer soil, where it can 
obtain all the elements essential to its growth with 
greater facility, and without suffering those impediments 
to continuous growth which alternate drenchings and 
droughts are so apt to occasion in a state of nature. If 
the soil be too wet, it undergoes drainage ; if too dry, it 
is irrigated ; besides being deepened and softened, to 
admit of the easy expansion of the bulb or tuber on 
every side. As in animals, so in plants, every individual 
has a-tendency to reproduce its own qualities in its off- 
spring, and man, taking advantage of this feature, rears 
only such species and hybrids as best suit his purpose, 
until, by successive developments, these qualities greatly 
exceed anything in nature, or even become altogether 
Ste hough less liable tamorphoses of this 
tems, t iable to me 0ses 

kind, are still capable of being strangely changed from 
their normal condition. Every one is aware, that if a 
tree which is a native of mountains be planted in a 
valley, it grows more rapidly, but its timber becomes 
softer and less durable; and in like manner, if the tree 
of a valley be removed to a mountain, it becomes of 
slow growth and stunted form, but produces timber 
remarkable for its toughness and durability. By culti- 
vating upon this principle, tall stems are for the most 
part rendered, short or dwarfish, and shorter ones taller 
—the dahlia, for example, having been reduced to one 
half of its natural height by garden culture. The cab- 
bage, in a wild state, has a tough, slender stem, which 
by culture has become fleshy and fusiform: there are 
no stalks and shoots to be found among the asparagus 
plants of the sea-shore which can compare with those 
of our gardens; and so also it might be noted of many 
culinary plants, that differ so much from their originals, 
that none but a botanist could detect the relationship. 
Nor is it in the external characters only that cultivation 
effects such changes : the intrinsic properties are equally 
liable to metamorphosis—as from sour to sweet, from 
acrid to agreeable, or even from poisonous to whole- 
some. The well-known en celery is a native bien- 
nial found on the sides of ditches in the vicinity of the 
sea, and in this state is highly acrid, and of a coarse 
rank flavour. Culture, however, has now transformed 
the leaf-stalks of the common species into one of the 
most agreeable salads, and the bulbous roots of the 
celeriac into a wholesome and nutritious esculent. 

As in roots and stems, so in leaves the influence of 
cultivation is manifested in a very marked and curious 


and broccoli.’ In the one case the stem is tough and 
slender; in the other it becomes fleshy and fusiform ; 
when wild, the leaves are small and wavy ; under favour- 
able culture they become large and succulent, thicken- 
ing so rapidly, that they have not actually room to 
unfold themselves, but gather into a Aeart or cluster 
several feet in circpmference. The original colewort 
would weigh ly half an ounce; we have seen a 
well-nourished drum-head weigh more than thirty 
pounds. The Crambe maritima, another plant growing 


| 
manner. ‘The Brassica oleracea, says Dr Neill, ‘is a 
| undergo are numerous, and highly beneficial to man. | plant indigenous to our rocky shores ; but no one seeing 
| The potato, for example, is a native of tropical America, | it waving its foliage in its native habitat, could possibly 
‘ and when found wild, its tubers are not larger than a | anticipate that it would ever appear in our gardens 
. chestnut, and scarcely edible; while in Europe it has | disguised as the ponderous drum-head or sugar-loaf 
| 
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spontaneously on the southern shores of our island, has 
in like manner been improved into the sea-kale of our 
markets; so it may be remarked of the artichoke, the 
endive, spinach, succory, and, in fact, of all our esculents 
and salads. It is owing to this protean susceptibility 
that, under cultivation, certain leaves become puckered, 
as in the curled cress and curled savoy; that notched 
and lobed ones become simple and entire ; and that thin 
and leathery ones are transformed into thick and suc- 
onthe hich the floral also 
e changes w occur in organs are 
very numerous; and on this feature depends all that 
beauty and variety which it is now so much the object 
of the florist to produce. These transformations consist 
in an increase of the petals, in a conversion of petals 
into stamens, and in some modification of the colour. 
What are called double flowers are produced by a multi- 
plication of the petals, as in the common varieties of the 
rose ; and full flowers are those in which the multiplica- 
tion is carried so far as to obliterate the stamens and 
pistils. The rose, for example, produces in a wild state 
only a single row of petals, surrounding a vast number 
of yellow stamens; but when cultivated, many rows of 
petals are formed at the expense of the stamens, which 
are proportionally diminished in number. Compare the 
dog-rose of our hedges with the cabbage or Provence 
rose of the garden ; or compare the single anemones and 
ranunculuses of the Levant with the finest Dutch varie- 
ties, and see what cultivation has produced. In the one 
case there are only five diminutive petals; in the other 
we have hundreds : the wild anemone is scarcely an inch 
across ; Dutch florists have reared specimens more than 
six inches in diameter. same may be remarked of 
the polyanthus, which is very unlike its parent, the 
primrose ; of the auricula, the hyacinth, dahlia, and other 
floral favourites, which, under cultivation, have eac’ 
sported into many hundred varieties. ‘The dahlia,’ 
po ch recent authority, ‘is a native of Mexico, from 
which it was introduced in 1789, but afterwards lost to 
our cultivators. It was reintroduced in'1804; but it 
was not till ten years later that it was generally known 
in our gardens. The first plants were single, of a pale 
colour, and though interesting, as affording a new 
of floral ornament, they by no means held forth 
the infinite diversity of that tint and figuré exhibited 
by their double-flowered successors. At present the 
varieties are endless, each district of the country pos- 
sessing suites of its own, and cultivators occasionall: 
raising at one sowing a dozen kinds which they thi 
worthy of preservation. The results have been most 
itious to the flower-garden, from which, indeed, the 
could now nearly as ill be spared as the potato 
from the kitchen-garden.’ 

With regard to the change of hues in the colouring of 
Aowers—the streakings, the i and dashings—it 
is almost impossible to speak. ‘ Its infinite changes and 
metamorphoses in almost e cultivated flower,’ says 
Dr Lindley, ‘can be conr to nothing but the alte- 
rations caused in the plumage of birds, or in the hairs 
of animals by domestication. No cause has ever been 
assigned to these a, nor has any attempt been 
made to determine the cause in plants, We are, how- 
ever, in possession of the knowledge of some of the laws 
under which change of colour is effected. A blue flower 
will change to white or red, but not to bright yellow ; a 
ay! my flower will become white or red, but never 
blue. us the hyacinth, of which the primitive colour 
is blue, produces abundance of white or red varieties, 


which is originally of an intense yellow, sports into 
and almost any colour but blue. 


these are all that can yet 
be by the naturalist respecting a subject which 


. | plums; with 


gives to many plants their sole value, and to all vegeta- 
tion one of its chief attractions. : 

The changes produced by cultivation in the fruit or 
seed are also very numerous and obvious. Where, for 
instance, is there a native grain like wheat, or a native 
fruit like the apple? In a wild state, the seeds of our 
cereal grains (wheat, barley, oats, &c.) are thin and 
meagre : under proper culture, they become large, plump, 
and full of farina, so as to a’ the most important 
elements of human subsistence. The small globular 
sour crab of our hedges is the original of the numberless 
varieties of apples now cultivated in our orchards, each 
variety differing somewhat in size, shape, colour, and 
like manner with the sloe, which few could 

tect as the t of our purple, yellow, and white 

tile hasel-nut, which is the ancestor of the 
filbert and-cub-nut; with the almond, which is the 
original of the peach and nectarine ; with the diminu- 
tive wild lime, from which has sprung the shaddock, 
the orange, and lemon ; and so also with the wild cherry, 
and with almost every species of our cultivated fruits. 
We not only can change their size, colour, and other 
external characters, but can transform them from dry, 
acrid, and noxious fruits, to fleshy, pleasant, and whole- 
some products. 

The above are some of the more obvious and impor- 
tant effects produced by the ingenuity of man on the 
natural characters of ts, especially as exhibited in 
the roots, stems, leaves, and organs of fructification. We 
could add almost indefinitely to the list ; but enough has 
been advanced to show that vegetation is endowed with 
a wide range of adaptability—a feature necessary, in the 
first instance, for its own preservation against the vee 
situdes of soil and climate to which it may be sub- 
jected; and evidently fitted, in a secondary sense, to 
administer more fully to the growing requirements of 
civilised man. The results which have been accom- 
plished refer but to an insignificant section of the vege- 
table races; and judging from these, we may be hopeful 
that there are yet thousands of species equally fitted, 
under cultivation, to administer to our support and 
gratification. 


FIRESIDE CHIT-CHAT. 
NO. I. 
Stukely.—Well, such wonderful things are now done 
by machinery that I don’t know what it is all to end in. 
Gilaroo.—W onderful indeed. I saw it stated the 
other day in a Manchester paper, that casks can now 
be made by machines—umbrellas, I know, have long 


first dressed off by other machinery; then the 
real cask-making machine is fed with these prepared 
articles, and in two minutes’ time turns out a complete 
and well-finished barrel. Old barrels can also be re- 
the same machine, the only difference in 

viously to substituting such fresh staves, is, or 
as may be required for the machine. The barrels, 
when completed, are superior to any heretofore turned 


E 


| 
been turned out by machinery. 
' Stuke.—You mean barrels, actual beer barrels ? 
Gil_—Certainly ; but of course I only speak from 
The staves, and heads, are in the 
ou manuai iabdour, machine each stave as 
ut nothing thal can be compared to bright yellow—the | single piece Of umber. e@ inventor 18 an 
yellow hyacinths, as they are called, being a sort of pale rative, who would gladly take a patent for his ma- 
yellow ochre, verging to green. Again, the ranunculus, y 2am if he had the means. 
Stuke.—-Well, that is curious ; but can it be believed ? 
There is such a deal of stuff in the newspapers, that 
hite flowers which have a tendency to produce red, | we never know how much to believe or disbelieve. 
will never sport to blue, although they will to yellow—| Gil—True; too much nonsense, I allow. I see, how- 
the roses, for example, and the crysanthemums.’ A few | ever, that another invention is perfected and in use, 
which was only hinted at twelve months ago; and a 
very clever thing too it seems to be. 
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Stuke.—What is it; anything about steamboats? 
Gil.—No ; it is a clock which is to go by the dropping 
of water, a hydraulic clock it is called. I cannot say 


that I rightly understand it; but this is what is said | 


about it. Attached to the axis of the crane-wheel, is a 
small bucket-wheel on which the propelling power, a 
single drop of water in a second, acts. The action of a 
cae sede the motion in perfect regularity, and 
is of the most simple description. 
It requires no aes up, and from its great durability 
the of friction, it be easily kept in 
am told it keeps time with great accuracy, and t! 
one has been going well for the last nine months. I 
ae gee the inventor is a watchmaker in a village 
in Fife 

Stuke-—Much need of some improvement in clock- 
work. Every public clock in town has its own time. 
You may set off from one end of a street at six o’clock, 
and arrive at the other end at half-past five. 

Gil.—No, no, Stukely, not quite so bad as that ; how- 
ever, I allow that things are in a bad way with public 
clocks, and as they rule watches, no man’s watch gives 
exactly the same time as any other man’s watch. It is 
a universal confusion of time. Nothing for it, however, 
but to regulate the time all over the country by London 
or Greenwich time, and to move every public clock in 
a town by magnetic wires from a common centre. 

Stuke.—Well, well, I wish they would do something. 
Last summer, when residing for a short time at a coun- 
try town, I found that the church clock was regulated 
by the watch of the driver of the stage-coach; and he 
kept the time always a quarter of an hour back for his 
own convenience. 

Gil.—We shall have all this put to rights, I daresay, 
when the railways go everywhere. How easy it will 
be to regulate time by the electric telegraph! By the 
way, do you see that a wire from one of these tele- 
graphs is being carried along the Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow line? 

Stuke.—I was not aware; but I am glad to hear of 
that apparatus being extended over the country. These 
triumphs of science almost reconcile one to the acci- 
dents which are still too frequently taking place on the 
various lines, 

Gil.—You probably have not heard, either, of a clever 
and rather fine thing which took place the other day on 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

Stuke.—No ; how was that ? 

Gil—A traveller, on arriving in Edin 
his t-book, containing L.700. On making known 
his a stoker told him that a man had followed him 
from the station, and had immediately afterwards re- 
turned and taken his place in a train for Glasgow. The 
gentleman ordered an express engine ; and though some 
time was lost in getting up the steam, the engine came 
in sight of the train when approaching the inclined 
plane that leads down to Glasgow. The whistle of the 
express engine was violently blown, and the train in 
front went off to the other line of rails. The express 
shot past, and got to the station in time to admit of 
arrangements for apprehending the pickpocket. The 
train then came in: the suspected person was seen and 
identified by the stoker, who had accompanied the 
gentleman ; and the pocket-book and money were found 

on his person. This was really well managed ; but the 
best point in the story is to follow. The gentleman, 
overj joyed at recovering his money, offered a handsome 
reward to the stoker, which was resolutely refused ; and 
the gentleman therefore inclosed L.100 to the directors 
requesting them to take payment for the express, to 
reward their servant as they might see fit, and if there 
was any change, to forward it to him. The rs 
returned the whole sum ; stating that they would make 


Stuke.—Well, I do that was I the 
Gil.—I don’t go along with the general notion about 


missed 


rewards, Every man should do his duty in hel; his 
fellow-creatures, because it i ia bio 


for the sake of money. I don’t like paying for 
doing what is right, The Nag 
good action is the best reward. 

Stuke.—To hear you talk in this ! You know 


very well that few people bestir t ves one wa 
another without the hope of reward. The child at school 
cares nothing for learning ; it only looks to the empty 
raise and the more solid rg which it may receive, 
either does the soldier fe t for akan gum ; he is 
always looking forward 

Gil.—Mean motives 

Stuke.—Be it so; but we must take the world as we 
find it. Besides, there are so many rewards for doi 
mischief, or at least very questionable actions, that in 
fairness there should be ny rewards for actions which 
are commendable. It will be long ere you demoralise 
the world by rewarding the performers of heroic or vir- 
tuous actions. You have, of course, heard of the famous 
Monthyon prizes in Paris? 

Gil.—Certainly I have. 

Stuke.—Then, are they not creditable to the nation? 
We have nothing like - dag Great virtue or heroism 
under difficulties meets with not the slight<st mark of 
public esteem in England. I will relate a case in point, 
which I have had partly from the Inverness Courier, 
and partly from private information. The island of 
Rona is a small and very rocky spot of land, + lying 
between the Isle of Skye and the mainland of Apple- 
cross, and is well known to mariners for the rugged 
and dangerous nature of its coast. There is a famous 
place of refuge at its north-western extremity, called 
the ‘ Muckle Harbour,’ of very difficult access, however, 
which, strange to say, is easier entered at night than 
during the day. At the extremity of this hyperborean 
solitude is the residence of a poor woman, named Widow 
Mackenzie, who is upwards of seventy years of age 5 
her lonely cottage is called by sailors ‘ the lighthouse,’ 
from the fact that she uniformly keeps a lamp burning 
in her little window at night, By keeping this light 
and the entrance of the harbour open, a strange vessel 
may enter with the greatest safety. During the silent 
watches of the night, the widow may be seen, like 
Norna of the Fitful Head, trimming her little lam 
with oil, fearful that some frail bark may perish th 
her neglect; and for this she receives no manner of re- 
muneration—it is pure and unmingled philanthropy, 
The poor woman’s kindness does not rest even here, for 
she is unhappy until the benumbed and shivering mari- 
ner comes ashore to share her little board, and recruit 
himself at her glowing and cheerful fire; and she can 
seldom be prevailed upon to accept of any reward. She 
has saved more lives than Davy’s belt, and thousands 
of pounds to the underwriters. This poor creature, in 
her younger days, saw her husband and three brothers 
drowned before her face ; and she is known frequently 
to sit for hours on a rock gazing on the spot where they 
sank. Her only dependence now is on the produce of a 
cow and two or three goats ; and no one resides with her 
but her daughter. Now, is not this a case of meritorious 
benevolence worthy of some mark of public appro- 
bation? Just compare it for a moment with what has 
been hay done by a great railway speculator to call 
forth a tribute of national gratitude. 

Gil_—Don’t speak of that abomination. I consider 
it nothing short of a national disgrace. Not that I, by 

any means, disparage this extraordinary son of fortuné, 
whose doings in life have certainly been very wonder- 
ful; but this testimonial affair looks so like a mere 
piece of mammon-worship, that I cannot endure it. 

Stuke.—That may be; but I don’t give up my point. 
Certain actions are worthy of public reward; only I 
think it a pity that the reward is left so much a matter 
of accident or caprice. A Rowland Hill, for instance, 
may have only fifteen thousand pounds ——— to 
him for a service which be spoken of as less 
than a universal benefit; while the commander at a 
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victory gets a peerage and a pension for three genera- 

tions. A banking company known to me, actu- 

ally, the other day, gave their disc manager a 

— exceeding the annual value of the tribute con- 
upon 


the author of the y ‘ee 
Gil.—Well, that may be. But talking of eoneiiy 


of 
course, and do a great deal more mischief before man- 
kind be fit for anything better. By the way, have you 
observed the newspapers stating that a professor of 
phrenology has been appointed for the Andersonian 
university of Glasgow ? 
Stuke.—No, I did not, nor do I care. I consider phre- 


Gil._—Of course, you have investigated it, to speak so 


Stuke-—Me! NotI. Ihave something else to think 
of. The idea of telling people’s characters from the 

Gil.—You are wrong at the very first; for the out- 
sides of people’s skulls are only looked at as an indication 
of the volume of brain within ; and that may well be a 

ent, the organ of the mind. y a thing, too, 

has been laughed at, which, in the long run, turned out 
to The right way is not to laugh at, but ex- 
discoveries, real or alleged. I cannot say I 
am altogether a believer in phrenology myself, but I 
like fair play, and should wish to see it thoroughly and 
candidly investigated. The appointment of a professor 


g 


Stuke.-—Stop, stop, for any sake; you are getting 
into one of your high flights, and that I have no time 
for. So, good-night, Gilaroo; good-night. 


thrift as will disincline us to — our time or money 
without an adequate return either in Fag enjoyment. 
An economical application of time bri leisure and 
method, and enables us to drive our business, instead of 
our business driving us. There is nothing attended with 
results so disastrous as such a miscalculation of our time 


such a pressure, and a life of expedients has no end but 
penury. Worldly success, however, though universally 
coveted, can be only desirable in so far as it contributes to 


being. ‘ 
*is in the proportion of the number of things we love, 


tune, igence, 

—who is not bound to his fellow-men by the magic tie of 
sympathy, deserves, ay, and will obtain, the contempt of 
Pe ngs OP Upon him all the gifts of fortune are thrown 
away. Happiness he has none. His life is a dream, a 
| vee without a throb of human emotion ; and he 


will descend to the grave ‘unwept, unhonoured, 
.’ Such a fate is not to be envied; and let those 


without 


and un- 


who 


tent upon success, remember that success is nothing 
Newspaper paragraph, 


THE VAULT OF THE PRINCES. 


(Translated from the German of Schubart (born 1739, died 1791). 
We present this piece, as a specimen of 2 series of translations 
from German poets, executed by Mr Gostick, and just published 
by Mr Smith of Fleet Street. The volume, which is entitled ‘ The 


Spirit of German Poetry,’ is remarkable as a copyright work 


now 


presented for the first time in a cheap form. The translations and 
biographical 


connecting prose matter, which is of a critical and 
nature, seem to us well executed] 


Awnp here they lie—these ashes of proud princes, 

‘ Once clad in proud array, 

Here lie their bones, in the melancholy glimmer 
Of the*pale dying day. 

And their old coffins from the vault are gleaming, 
Like rotten timber, side by side, . 

And silver fanjily-shields are faintly beaming— 
Their last display of pride! 

Here vanity, reclining on a bier, 
Looks out from hollow sockets still ; 

hed are the fiery balls that from these skulls 

Could look and kill. 


Here marble angels weep beside their urns, 
Cold tears of stone for aye— 

The Italian sculptor (smiling all the while) 
Carved out their false array. 


The mighty hand is but a mouldering bone 
That once held life and death— 

See that frail breast-bone, heaving once so high 
Bright stars and gold beneath ! 


O wake them not, but let them soundly sleep ; 
For cruel was their reign, 

But scare yon ravens, lest their croakings wake 
Wutherich to life again. 


O wake them not—the scourges of their race— 
Earth has for them no room— 

Soon, soon enough will over them be rattling 
The thunders of their doom ! 


APPROPRIATE MONUMENTS. 


Whilst walking about the churchyard of Stolpen in 
Saxony, I remarked a group of basaltic columns tastefully 
placed over a grave. Such a sight could not fail to bring 


to mind the recent loss of the celebrated 


logist 
France (Dolomieu), who has treated so well of t ; 


of 
and 


I could not help thinking that a similar simple mineralo- 
gical trophy might, with propriety, be raised over his tomb, 
as calculated to perpetuate the memory of his labours. In 


former times, a sphere circumscribed by a cylinder 


was 


placed over the sepulchre of Archimedes ; a spiral loga- 
rithmic curve was inseribed upon the monument of Ber- 
nouilli ; and both emblems were equally fitted to recall the 
attention of posterity to the discoveries and writings of 


these eminent men.— Daubuisson in 1803. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. 


The sneers of superficial men upon the weakness which 
has appeared in the conduct of some inquirers into nature, 
ought to have no influence to discourage us from those 
researches. If some few have spent too much time in the 
study of insects, to the neglect of the nobler parts of crea- 
tion, their error ought to suggest to us, not a total —_ 

t 


of those inferior parts of nature, but only to avoi 


mistake of giving ourselves wholly to them. There is no 


species which infinite Wisdom has thought worth 
and 


popeteg Se ages, that is not supremely worthy 


our inquiring 
is more of curious workmanship in the structure of 
body of the meanest reptile, than in the most compli 


to its nature. And it is certain that there 


the 


and most delicate machine that ever was or will be con- 


structed by human hands.—James Burgh, 1754. 
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wards for services to mankind are on a vague footing. j 
Can anything, for instance, be more abbr than that 
a light book of amusement, which will not be heard 
4 of in the next generation, realises gréater gains to the = 
author than derived the profoundest 
and most widely permanently useful philosophi- 
cal’work that any human being could pen? Such 
things show to me how absurd is the whole of the pre- ’ a 
| 
| 
in 
to me a good move. It lifts the science into a position annem 
which will compel at least respectful consideration, and 1] 
anxious t. How curious the manner in which 
. craniology from Gall’s time has battled its way up to this 
int! Honour to the man who—— 
| 
SUCCESS. 
The most important element of success is economy— 
economy of money and economy of time. By economy we 
’ do not mean _ but merely such wholesome 
and means as will involve us in perpetual hurry and diffi- 
culty. The brightest talents must be ineffective under | 
mappiness, and it will contribute to happiness very little, —4 
un there be cultivated a lively benevolence to | 
the number of things that love us.’ To this sentiment we ee 
most cordially subscribe, and we should wish to see it | ™™™ = = 
written on the tablet of every heart, and producing its | Joa - -——__——_, 
fruits of charity. The man, whatever be his fame or for- | Ba 


